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Frankfurt, Copenhagen and Stockholm. 
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North and South America. 
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JAPAN’S RESURGENCE AND CHINA TRADE 


Japan has now fully emerged as Asia’s leading 
industrial power and she will within a few years, 
given further US assistance, become the strongest 
military state in Asia and one of the strongest in 
the whole world. What is called the ‘stabilising 
power’ in east and southeast Asia in current poli- 
tical parlance will be Japan’s; all nations in the 
Far East and indeed the whole world will, as they 
did before the most ill-advised Japanese entry into 
the last war as ally of Hitler’s Germany, either 
cooperate with Japan or oppose her. The power 
vacuum of the postwar period is now being filled 
with Japan, as America’s ally, once again being able 
to claim to be Asia’s light. Peking will contest Japan 
this leadership and will try to prevent or at least 
slow down the return of Japan into the comity of 
nations as a fullfledged member and her come-back 
as the foremost military and industrial nation in 


this part of the world. All these manoeuvres are 
doomed to failure. 


Japan is going to rearm and she has laid al- 
ready the foundation, with American assistance, 
for a stupendous war industry. This is, for the 
Free World, a most encouraging development. War 
in Asia will be prevented from breaking out not 
only by virtue of the growing strength of the united 
Free World, led by the US, but also as a result of 
the return of Japan to her role as Asia’s stabilising 
power. With Japan’s strength reaffirmed, the non- 
communist countries in east and southeast Asia will 
find new faith in the continued undisturbed exist- 
ence of their people and will take the necessary 
measures to guarantee freedom at home. Those 
who fear Japan’s military resurgence as eventually 
to be turned against the Free World are now few 
and perhaps only victims of communist propaganda. 


Japan will remain within the camp of the Free 
World notwithstanding the Japanese communist 
party’s efforts to cause unrest at home. The Jap- 
anese nation understands that by siding with 
America, the most powerful state in the world and 
destined to remain the deciding factor in world 
politics, the road to progress and prosperity is 
assured, and the political leaders of Japan realise 
that—perhaps after a struggle—a new era for Dai 
Nippon is opening. 


As long as China remains under communist con- 
trol no rapprochement between Tokyo and Peking 
is possible. There may be some increase in barter- 
ing commodities but fundamentally the situation 
as obtaining today cannot be changed. Japan will 
have to adjust its industrial production and export 
policy to the political situation; that will mean 
shifting of certain manufactures which have found 
a traditional market in China to such manufactures 
which can be exported to other Asian and interna- 
tional markets. @hina will intensify her trade with 
the rouble bloc and will integrate her production 
with the USSR and other communist states. Only 
if China breaks away from the Soviet empire will 
the trade policy of Peking undergo a change. With- 
out a major war it is unlikely that the Moscow- 
Peking alliance will disintegrate. Japan as Asia’s 
workshop is assured of many outlets for her pro- 
ducts and the rest of the world will also, as it did 
in the past, prove an appreciative buyer. It is 
inevitable that Japan will export in excess of her 
imports and will thus acquire, over a period, large 
exchange balances. These can be invested abroad; 
Japan -will in due course become a capital-exporting 
country. In the Far East, a number of countries 
stand to benefit from future Japanese investments 
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and their development will be thus much faster 
than could otherwise be expected. Competition 
will be often very stiff—but this is the essence of 
free enterprise and should not be deprecated. Envy 
of Japan’s progress may conceivably lead to oc- 
ecasional misunderstandings but the course of 
economic development will not be interfered with.. 


Hongkong has its own little problems as re- 
gards Japan’s return to power and position. One 
would wish here to be able to channel some of the 
trade between Peking and Tokyo via the Colony, to 
act for several countries in the region as an entrepot 
for Japanese trade, to take advantage of the open 
exchange market by reexporting Japanese mer- 
chandise to the sterling area and to other coun- 
tries, to assist Japanese importers with our con- 
tacts and our facilities; but at the same time local 


manufacturing interests, quite understandably, fear 


_for their future as Japanese merchandise penetrates 


ever more markets some of which have only been 
gained after the war by our industry. From a 
commercial point of view—which is the deciding 
one for Hongkong—the readmittance of Japanese 
merchants is desirable and it may be expected that 
before long some of the old and many of the new 
firms of Japan will be represented in the Colony. 
This should be a welcome development if it brings 
more business to Hongkong. Even without the 
once fabulous China market, Hongkong will prove 
its usefulness as free port and leading entrepot 
of the Far East a matter which the merchants of 
Japan fully appreciate. However there will be 
always some business with China though it may not 
prove very interesting from a private merchant’s 
point of view. 


MOSCOW ECONOMIC CONFERENCE AND CHINA’S TRADE 


It is an agreeable change to hear representatives of the 
Chinese People’s Government declaring in public the desire for 
and even the need of foreign trade. The more they stress 
this the happier the rest of the world will be. Indeed, nothing 
would be hailed with greater delight than the substitution 
of a foreign trade campaign for the variety of other nation- 
wide campaigns which the regime has instituted with such 
fervour. Admittedly, it is a trifle jarring to hear this plea 
for trade from (Moscow of all places, when it would have been 
so much more effective—and, shall we say, convincing—had it 
come from Peking or Shanghai—now busy with quite other 
and hostile activities—or, better still, had it been made at a 
conference in Hongkong. There is something symbolic about 
the choice of the Communist fatherland for this gesture. 
It is, of course, the obvious place for an appeal to enlarge 
the trade within the Communist bloc, and even to make a 
little mischief between members of the non-Communist world. 
But it is hardly the place from which to organise and inspire a 
campaign for all-out trade between China and the free world. 


Hongkong, which has suffered most of all from the inter- 
diction of trade with China, is as keen as any centre in the 
world un its restoration. It is not prepared to “sell the 
pass,” of course. That is quite clear to everybody. Certainly 
it will expect a more rational regime in the classification of 
strategic materials if and when a truce comes in Korea. Phar- 
maceuticals imported here for the mainland are now being 
sent back to England and re-sold there at prices cheaper than 
new production. They should be one of the first categories to 
be removed when trade opens up again. 


The Director of the People’s Bank, Mr. Nan Han-chen, 
has declared that his Government is prepared to begin exten- 
sive trade relations with all countries, including those with 
which she has no diplomatic relations. The invitation is 
directed more particularly at Great Britain, the United States, 
and Japan. These, with certain others like Western Europe, 
have in fact been responsible for an overwhelming percentage 
of trade with China. Nothing in, the economic world has 
changed so as to modify the natural laws and considerations 
which. produced this fact. The change has come about not 
from economics but from ideology and politics. Unless in 
this trinity economics gets its. rightful place there is a great 
danger that ideological and political containment will also 
expand into economic containment by sheer indifference or new 
usage. 


Trade is a more delicate plant than some people, especially 
politicians, think. ‘ It is not, of course, a special favour, though 
that is an impression which dies hard among the Chinese. 
There is nothing more truly equal, and beneficent, than the 
exchange of goods, and we hope that those who, like Mr. 
Nan, are chiefly concerned with trade and economics, will get 
the support of the doctrinaires and zealots who are really 
running China’s affairs. This is, indeed, the one department 
of national and international activity in which all of us can 
speak a common language and achieve a common purpose. 
It is the one link that must at all costs be maintained or 
strengthened if we are not to drift ever more inexorably into 
two worlds having practically no contact with one another. 
It has happened often enough in the past. It can happen 
again, even in this jet-propelled and atomic age. Indeed the 
mood in the West is turning from interventionism to exclusion- 
ism, and the abandonment of all but an angered and frustrated 
but wholly aeademic interest in the Communist countries. 


Indeed, it is against this that the conference in Moscow 
is in part directed. There has been no great change in the 
Communist outlook since the “World Peace Council” first 
ealled for this gathering more than a year ago in Berlin. 
There are many things the Reds cannot now get which they 
really would like to have. They want to break down the 
consequences of the Battle Bill, which denied aid to countries 
along the fringes of the two worlds which act as channels for 
the supply of strategic goods to the Communist bloc. In five 
years, at the present dizzy rate of change in invention and 
production, a country outside the main stream of progress can 
be left fifty years behind. 


That is not, of course, China’s chief concern. The war 


in Korea has cost the United States US$5,000 million. It has — 


also cost the Chinese quite a lot too. Even in trucks and 
railway rolling-stock destroyed in almost endless bombing 
the toll must have been equal to the normal importation for 
a generation. The sea is now playing a smaller role than 
for the past two-thirds of a century in China’s commerce. 
Just as 70% of China’s trade is now done with the Communist 
bloc, so has there been a reversal in land and sea traffic. 
The strain is all the greater, as is the laid-down cost, for there 
is no comparison between the costs of land-borne and sea- 
borne goods over great distances. It was always cheaper for 
Shanghai to bring its rice from Saigon or Bangkok than 
from the Hunan hinterland. 
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It is most satisfactory to learn that China is ready to 
trade with Japan and to re-establish normal relations. It will 
be a good day for peace and prosperity in the Far East when 
this is done. It is, of course, a bit difficult to understand why 
it is necessary to establish still another of those innumerable 
Comraunist international bodies which have sprung up like 
mushrooms, and even more mysteriously, in the past two years. 
The suspicious will regard Mr. Nan’s motion for the creation 
of a “permanent organisation aiming at strengthening interna- 
tional ties’ as being calculated -to create another rival 
Comintern body to those already existing under the United 
Nations. The economic agencies of the U.N. embrace all 
the ideals Mr. Nan mentioned, nor do differences of religion, 
opinions or social systems, represent any barrier in their acti- 
vities. It is true that Peking is not represented in such 
bodies as Ecafe, as it ought to be. But trade had been done, 
and can still be done, without waiting for political solutions 
or international bodies. It is stated that without waiting for 
any such organisation to be created, the Chinese delegation 
has offered to buy—or asked to be supplied with—100 locomo- 
tives. They were not among the things Mr. Sidney Silver- 
man, M.P., and his colleagues mentioned, and they are, of 
course, off the list while the U.N. air forces are busily engaged 
in knocking out rolling-stock in Korea. There is a wide field 
of exchange in which enterprise is possible, especially in con- 
sumer goods. But words in Moscow will not be half so tell- 
ing as the resumption of actual trading in Hongkong. 


The Moscow conference is not a bad thing, though ‘t 
will probably produce little real result. It is good even to 
talk of international trade. But there have been scores of 
economic conferences in all parts of the world, mostly under 


CONDITIONS 


The cold war rages unrelentingly and to judge by recent 
Peking propaganda it has been intensified, includipg now 
with full force Britain as America’s unswerving ally. The 
language Peking uses cannot possibly be sharper and more 
scurrilous even if the shooting war had already started on 
other than the Korean fronts. The invention of atrocity 
stories calculated to arouse the ire of the people against the 
imperialists and assorted scoundrels descends to very low levels, 
both in terms and in plots, and taxes the credulity of the 
simplest person severely. One wonders at the lack of skill 
on the part of the propagandists of the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP) and also at their utter crudeness and their 
unmitigated adoption of the jargon of the gutter. At the same 
time, the self-glorification and self-adulation becomes ritual- 
like in monotony and reiteration. While the enemies of 
mankind—the imperialists etc.—are stigmatised as cannibals, 
savages, murderers, rapists, criminals etc., and foreign states- 
men are described in official broadcasts as swine, the CCP and 
its achievements find strings of adjectives like great, glorious, 
brilliant, correct, historic, victorious, dauntless, profound, 
noble, magnificent, unique, excelling anything which has gone 
before etc. 

Falsification of facts, of history (Chinese and foreign), 
pure fabrications—that is what goes under the name of educa- 
tion of the broad masses. The terrible words which the 
propaganda machine of the People’s government of China is 
using, with so many vile and obscene adjectives, may have 
eventually the desired effect on the masses, namely the stimula- 
tion of hatred which must seek discharge. The whole tenor of 
official documents relating to foreign affairs, imperialist sector, 
is most inciting and highly emotional. An absurd black and 
white picture of the word is drawn—here the wicked camnibals 


the auspices of the United Nations. In all of them Soviet 
delegates have taken part, and in all of them their contribu- 
tion has been one of unbroken non-cooperation and obstruction. 
Beyond that, the Soviet used these gatherings to play politics 
and make propaganda. The tale was the same in East and 
West like—in Ecafe meetings and in the U.N. Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. Then suddenly there came this bright 
idea of a world economic conference in Moscow, at whick 
politics would have no part. Men of business would get to- 
gether and under the benevolent aegis of the Kremlin would 
trade with each other on a huge scale. The project has been 
given the full orchestra in the Communist concert. Unhappily, 
it suffered from its parentage—the well-known “World Peace 
Council,” which has displaced the Communist International 
Federations of Youth, Women, Trade Unions, etc., as the 
main instrument of the Comintern. Moreover, the Communist 
ideas on international trade are well known. The State trad- 
ing bodies are told that when arranging foreign trade éx- 
change, the governing principle is whether it will strengthen 
or weaken the building of Communism and the “camp of 
peace.” Another point laid down is that it must be designed 
to limit the dependence of Communist economy on capitalist 
markets. 

The real purpose of the conference, as the American 
Secretary of State asserted, is to organize pressures in non- 
Communist countries against restrictions on the export of 
strategic materials to the Soviet bloc. It is intended to be 
a set-off against the pressure implied in the Battle Bill, which 
denies aid to countries which violate the ban on exports to 
the Communist countries—especially of strategic materials and 
machinery like machine-tools. Indirectly, too, it seeks to 
check the free world in its re-armament and other methods 
of gaining strength. | 


IN CHINA 


and there the peaceful, victorious communists. This — pro- 
paganda is continuous and embraces ever more people, literate 
and illiterate, in the smallest hamlet and in the steppes of 
northwest China; it reaches into the churches, temples, primary 
schools, even kindergartens. 


What is the purpose of this campaign of invectives, these 
songs of hatred and at the same time self-glorification of the 
communist world? Is this vicious propaganda, stirring up the 
basest emotions in men, calculated to bring about a peaceful 
world, to introduce a stage in human evolution called coexis- 
tence of two economic systems? No, it is intended to prepare 
the broad masses for the great showdown, to make these broad 
masses not only accept the conflagration of the world as neces- 
sary but to wish it to occur the sooner the better. All blame 
for the inevitable conflict rests entirely with the cannibals and 
savages; the peace-loving communists however are certain 
that they will be victorious as they already know how weak 
the imperialist camp is, how-torn it is by contradictions, how 
inferior their morale and armaments. The imperialist paper 
tiger will be torn to shreds—everybody knows it but why then 
the world must go up in fire is a question no communist logic- 
juggler can answer. 


It is too late to argue with the communists; the only way 
is to prepare ever more and to contain the communists within 
the area which they have conquered, to be resigned to the fact 
that armed peace, permanent emergency, uneasy coexistence, 
peripheral disturbances and regional wars will be with us 
until the ‘untying of the knot’. 


The new philosophy in China appeals to the growing 
generation or so one is led to believe from official pronounce- 
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ments. The present and the old generation abhor it. What is 
the sense of life according to the CCP’s own philosophy? 
Greater and ever greater achievements on the production front 
(sic), more industriousness and work, practice of frugality and 
a spirit of sacrifice; denial of the good things of life for the 
sake of ‘serving the people’. Striving to achieve more pro- 
duction records, to become a hero or heroine of labor; to 
cultivate proletarian virtues. The Chinese are exhorted to 
give up the old ways of erroneous living, to purge their minds 
of the typically capitalist forms of enjoyment and play, to 
concentrate on work ‘to serve the people’, to sacrifice every- 
thing even one’s life ‘to serve the people’. Human life of the 
individual is nothing; the individual lives only for the broad 
masses. The Chinese are educated, from kindergarten to 
forced labor camp, to outshine the heroes of this great, 
prolétarian age; to perform ever more glorious feats so as to 
produce more, eliminate waste etc. etc. Night and day one is 
being entertained, on stage, screen, in books and publications, 
to the incredible things the heroes on the labor front are per- 
forming; many of these record-achievers take pride in telling 
the audience how they have suffered breakdowns of their 
health in order to ‘serve the people’. Others are extolled for 
having sacrificed their lives to introduce new labor-saving 
devices or something of that sort. The Chinese are spurred 
on to be like this or that labor hero, to find satisfaction in 
life only by ‘serving the people’. 


That phrase appears always, and every question asked by 
doubting communists and the growing youth about the pur- 
pose of all their exertions, the sense of their life, is answered 
by referring to the supreme goal: ‘serving the people’. With 
this answer the questioning is at an end. What that means 
‘people’, who is that new Moloch demanding from the Chinese 
all their energy and time, every sacrifice even their very life, 
is never explained. It cannot be truthfully explained because 
‘serving the people’ is a euphemism for serving the ends of 
the communist parties. These ends are clear, they have been 
written down and have been made into a semi-religious doe- 
trine. They appeal to the idealistic youth, to the downtrodden 
and poor wherever they exist, they appeal also to idealistic 
social reformers and to a considerable sector of the intelli- 
gentsia in every country. 


The ends of communism have very much in common with 
other idealistic, utopian social movements: justice, equality, 
prosperity, peace. But the means by which the ends are to 
be achieved are all-important. The Marxist slogan of “Der 
Zweck heiligt die Mittel” (The ends sanctify the means) is 
immoral and has been opposed by socialists and social-demo- 
crats. No end, beautiful and lofty it may be, justifies the re- 
sorting to bad means such as lies, subversion, violence. The 
CCP however, in no way different from European communist 
parties, proceeds to pursue its ends with all the violence and 
terror, with all the vilification and mind-enslaving technique 
which freedom-loving people the world over detest. If para- 


dise on earth is to be achieved by such means, then let there 
be no paradise. 


The CCP prides itself of the enormous constructions so 
far achieved and it tells the world what it intends to do short- 
ly. The ‘elder brother’ (Russia) is showing the way for 
‘younger brother’. Whatever has been done in the years from 
October 1949 to now is described as vast, gigantic, surpassing 
the wonders of the ancient past of China, colossal etc., and 
in every respect the CCP has been correct. There is a recital 
of the many new industries built, old ones rehabilitated—of 
course always thanks to the aid of ‘elder brother’—without 
supplying any useful data about these new and old factories 
leaving the Chinese and their foreign friends guessing as to 


the real extent of these gigantic achievements. Indeed, by 
saying more than, as usual, that progress has amounted to 
so-and-so-many percent—often giving such increases. in 
percentages to the hundredth of one percent—the ‘enemy’ 
could derive valuable intelligence. Everybody who inquires 
in China into only a small matter such as the actual output 
of pots and pans at a certain factory will be grabbed as a spy 
and what then happens is no secret. 


In every field the CCP can report vast forward strides 
which have been stimulated further by the Korean war. Only 
because the patriotic and international fervor of the people 
was aroused have such records been achieved. (In parenthesis 
it should be mentioned that the present lingo demands that 
everything the Chinese heroes of labor do is motivated by 
their patriotic and international sentiments; patriotism and 
internationalism must be mentioned in one breath, a conse- 
quence of the Tito-affair). 


More mines have been opened, railways built, agriculture 
expanded; forests grow faster, animals breed faster, which is 
possible only because of the correct leadership of the glorious 
and brilliant CCP. To rub “new China’s achievements” more 
in, they are contrasted with the decay, the misery and de- 
generation of the capitalist countries. Even floods and droughts 
have been put under state control and in the new era the 
farmers no longer need fear such catastrophes as were the 
rule under the reactionary, feudal Kuomintang bandits. The 
construction of great reservoirs and hydro-electric power 
plants, more heavy chemical industries and the like have 
been made possible only because of the USSR’s fraternal, 
selfless assistance. Russia’s satellites are also being thanked 
but they are not named individually; suffice to say: the other 
fraternal people’s democracies. 


The CCP propaganda exclaims ad nauseam that the life of 
the Chinese people has thus become ever more prosperous 
and with this statement is always combined the prediction 
that in spite of the war in Korea and the war-mongering by 
the imperialists life of the broad masses will become ever 
more prosperous and still more prosperous. A happy picture 
is drawn and it is supported by documentary photographs 
showing the smiles of a nation, from infancy to senility. In 
this consummate happiness there is only one little fault, 
namely that it exists in the outpourings of the propaganda 
and not in reality. But it is perhaps not the historic task 
of the CCP, at this juncture, to really promote happiness of 
the people—if one takes the most charitable view one may 
assume that the future generations, if they survive, are. to 
be blessed with everlasting happiness in a perfect world 
built by the glorious communist party. 


The workers of ‘new China’ are the owners of all that 
wealth. As they have acquired class consciousness they now 
see clearly that all their sacrifices of the past, present and 
the victorious future combine to build up their prosperity. 
Idealists as the communists are, they always emphasise that 
workers will share in ever growing prosperity. For the time 
being, little of this promised prosperity is seen. What workers 
experience is more toiling and under growing pressure. No 
longer, however, they are slaves, now they are the masters. 
So they all share in more work, scientific progress and the 
benefits which come from the elimination of waste and in- 
efficiency. The All-China Federation of Labor under which 
all trade unions operate is calling on the workers to exert 
their utmost to produce more, to improve their technique, to 
stun the world with their feats thus also dealing out so-called 
mortal blows to the warmongers. The patriotic emulation is 
one of the devices which is believed to have yielded the best 
results in the exploitation of workers. Money is not what 
workers readly demand though prosperity (whatever that means 
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in the communist jargon) is now here for good; they want 
glory, victory, they want to crush the imperialists and to 
liberate their brethren suffering under the capitalist yoke. 


The Russians with their stakhanovites have blazed the 
trail; the Chinese labor heroes and heroines follow—or are 
expected to follow. It is alleged in Peking that production 
increases as witnessed in China in the last two years were 
possible only because of the correct and brilliant leadership of 
the CCP, and that capitalist countries are condemned to stagna- 
tion, at best. That there has been great progress in US and 
western European economies which inter alia has contributed 
to the containment of the communists is not being taken 
note of. What happens in capitalist countries is vicious ex- 
ploitation of workers who are helpless slaves under Wall Street 
bosses. If an industry in Europe wants to introduce labor- 
saving, efficiency-raising methods, the communists and their 
World Federation of Trade Unions protest and want to per- 
suade the workers to go slow, to sabotage the modernisation 
plans of industries, to demand higher wages, to use every 


means at their disposal to frustrate advance. But in the 

people’s China there is enthusiasm for overfulfilment of targets 

and labor models are honored from Prague to Peking.~ The 

model brigades and heroic labor teams are setting the pace. 

They are supplemented by the records achieved in the slave™ 
labor camps usually described as rural training institutions and 

the like. 


Collective farming is not making headway as planned 
but by means of the mutual-aid-teams—a very attractive name 
for ¢éommunist party members engaged in breaking the con- 
servatism and individualism of farmers and to introduce 
kolkhozes in China—the country people are partly persuaded 
partly coerced into yielding to the spirit of the modern age. 
Cooperatives and mutual-aid-teams are, in many respects, 
necessary to bring about higher agricultural production but 
the benefits of higher output do not accrue to the people but 
to the CCP; the farmers are not serving the people but the 
visionary, utopian ends of the CCP which ends are to be 
achieved by violence. 


AMERICA AND PACIFIC DEFENCE 


On the ground that all the countries bordering the 
Pacific are vulnerable to invasion or national subversion, 
the United States Government has been and is continuing 
to be called upon to sanction the dispersal of fabulous sums 
of the country’s wealth to bolster weak regimes. It is in- 
tended that this financial aid will be used proportionately 
as an economic factor towards peace and towards military 
defence. | 

While American opinion is becoming more sharply divided 
as to the ultimate success of these long term schemes, it is 
still the opinion of President Truman and the American 
Government that the sums asked for are negligible when 
compared with the possibility of another global conflict. 
Congress, anxious to avoid such a conclusion, agreed to the 
demands made on the national financial resources with it 
may well be some doubt and misgivings, but without sug- 
gesting a better or fairer way of combating the menace of 
war which hangs over the world. 


The South-East Asian countries, all of which are in 
varying degrees of political upheaval and economic distress, 
are ripe for any subversive propaganda, ending inevitably 
in complete servitude to communistic principles, but whether 
American aid is in time to offset the effects of such pro- 
paganda can only be seen later. It is, however, an effort 
for which the free world is grateful. It has never been 
actually stated, nor is it probably known, to what standard 
of living these “backward” people must reach before they 
are considered sufficiently immune from dangerous ideas, nor 
how far along the path of progress must’ the respective 
regimes have travelled before they are considered ready 
to steer their people. It cannot be overlooked that what 
appears to be the ultimate goal of human content at one 
period, loses its glamour “when the goal has been reached 
and the desire for further advancement continues. Because 
of this unsatisfied human longing for the unattainable, com- 


munism as preached has an almost unlimited allure. It is © 


therefore conceivable that America will find further and 
still further aid necessary. 


It is on this point that opinion differs, one party feeling 
that the burden of inoculating democracy into the backward 
nations must be the work of centuries and in the meantime 
is a never ending drain on finance. The opposing thought 
argues that communism as such must of its own ruthless- 
ness and disregard for human life decline or fall, and that 


any aid America can give towards hindering its advance is 
worth the sacrifice demanded. 


With this latter point in mind Mr. Truman, who has 
adhered steadily to the policy of present aid throughout 
the period of his presidency, is now reorganising the ad- 
ministrative body for such aid into the Mutual Security 
Agency, and already the following amounts have been put 
forward as considered necessary to carry out plans. A total 
amount of US$258 million has been named as the requisite 
for the 1953 programme: Japan would be benefitted through 
enlarging its trade possibilities’ with South-East Asia by 
stimulating shipments of raw materials and developing 
‘markets for Japanese products throughout the area; the 
Philippines would reeeive $52 million; Nationalist China is 
earmarked for $115 million, $35 million of which would be 
for direct military support. over $49 million for economic 
aid; and a further sum of nearly $31 million for various other 
purposes not enumerated. At the same time Indochina 
would receive $65 million, Indonesia ad million, Burma $18 
million and Thailand $7 million. 


One of the most controversial ae in this connec- 
tion is aid to Formosa, but American military opinion 
stresses the importance of maintaining the independence of 
the island. It is impossible. without such aid for Formosa 
to support a large army as well as the thousands of refugees 
sheltering there and to withhold aid would make a serious 


_ and possibly disastrous gap in the Pacific defence plan. Japan, 


however, still holds first place in America’s Pacific Aid 
programme as a vital bulwark against communist advance. 
The Philippines in their turn are strategically almost equally 
important in the security plan, followed by Indochina, 
Burma, Indonesia, Thailand and last but not least Okinawa. 
The latter island indeed promises to become one of the 
finest military defence posts in the USA orbit. From re- 
ports received the latest type of bomber based on the island 
can reach the whole of Russia and extend to France -and 
even Britain. Okinawa is dependent on the USA for its 
economic existence as well as its military value and doubt- 
less a great deal more will be heard of the developments 
taking place in this formerly little known Pacific island. 


To come nearer home, Hongkong’s position in the Pacific 
is easy to define and Great Britain signified willingness to 
share in the necessary security measures over three years 
ago when troops were sent here. As far as the economic 
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security of the Colony is concerned events over the past years 
have been satisfactory but through no fault of its own, 
unless as a result of over-confidence, the local manufac- 
turing community is now meeting a possible era of depres- 
«sion. This is a menace which has to be faced, the blame 
to some extent .being attributable to the US embargo. 
However while the storm of protest which first greeted the 
restrictions on trade has died down considerably it does not 
mean that the effect has proved less harmful than anti- 
cipated, but only that one cannot continue indefinitely to 


THE ECONOMIST AND THE TECHNICIAN 


By Prof. E. 


In the modern age, technical change is not only great, 
but very swift. The implications of this situation are perhaps 
not fully realised, in any country. But the lack of aware- 
ness may be most dangerous in the “underdeveloped” countries, 
which might easily find themselves committed to  out- 
of-date conceptions of technique and organisation. The 
modern problem is essentially that of achieving some fusion— 
or at least a wide coordination—-between the previously sepa- 
rate and self-contained fields of technics on the one hand 
and social organisation on the other. 


Ever since the first use of machinery—i.e. the first dawn 
of modern science—the social scientist and the technician 
have really been indispensable to each other. Every possible 
application of science has necessarily been socially condi- 
tioned; and, vice versa, every social situation and all social 
ideas have necéssarily been conditioned by the technological 
data. Only dimly or rarely, however, has this interconnection 
been realised. The reason for this is surely that the different 
branches of human knowledge have advanced, so far, by differ- 
ent paths, and at different speeds. In exactitude, comprehen- 
Siveness,.orderliness, and other respects, the social sciences 

‘have hitherto been considered unequal to the physical or 
natural sciences. 


It may be suggested that this relative position has now 
changed, because the “social’’ sciences have advanced con- 
siderably in these respects, while some of the most funda- 
mental assumptions and classifications in the “practical” 
sciences have recently been cuestioned or modified. This is 
not said merely for the sake of indulging in qualitative com- 
parisons but in conjunction with a further and more important 
point. Namely, that the latest developments open up a 
large and crucial] area of “common ground” between the two 
groups, in which they can and must meet and work together. 
For the sake of brevity, “the Economist” is here used to 
mean all social scientists, and “the Technician” to refer to 
all the exponents of the physical, natural or practical 
sciences. The common field in which they meet, in modern 
conditions—and in which it will be disastrous if they do 
not collaborate—may, for short, be called “Organisation.” 


The importance of organisation should be especially in- 
sisted on in the case of Asia, and other “underdeveloped” 
areas of the world. The peoples of these areas are fairly 
accurately aware of their technical backwardness, and vividly 
aware of the economic and social aspects; but, in all the 
Development Plans and debates, relatively little attention 
is paid to the organisational requirements. The aims are 
vehemently expressed, and the results are concretely esti- 
mated; but little attention is given to the whole complex 
of processes which must come between the initial aims and 
the end results. Techniques can be imitated or transplanted, 
from place to place, rather fully; social devices or policies 


flog a dead horse. Nevertheless the United States Govern- po 
ment has-shown that it has no wish to impose unnecessary | ind 
hardship upon the Colony, by relaxing restrictions upon 50) 
the supply of raw cotton for local manufacturers. This is a the 
recognition of the fact that a Hongkong hampered by de- | wid 


clining trade and overweighted by unemployment could only 
become a weak link in the chain of Pacific outposts. The | 
aid extended now to the Colony in the form of this relaxa- 
tion of the embargo is a proof, if one were needed, of its 
importance in the Pacific plan of defence. 


Stuart Kirby 


much less so. But organisation, whether general or specific, 
is something much less automatic and much more exacting, 
which cannot just be exported and imported ready-made. 
Yet the first two factors are comparatively well considered, 
whereas the third is little thought of; or is dogmatically 
over-simplified; or is assumed to be directly transferable, 
as technique is. 


In fact the organisational difficulties are serious, even | 
in the most advanced industrial societies. In the sphere of | 
Development, in the relatively backward economies, they are 
overwhelming. Before discussing some of the more specific | 
applications, it is desirable to define a little more closely 
the nature of the industrial and technological issues, and 
the nature of the interdependence between economic and | 
technical judgements. | 


The present period of great and rapid technical changes 
may well be termed a “Third Industrial Revolution.” The | 
first, nineteenth century, Revolution was by comparison an 
affair of crude sources of power (steam), with negative 
economic and social policies (competition and laissez faire), 
and crude forms of organisation (the simple factory and 
firm). The Second Industrial Revolution, in the first third 
or half of the twentieth century, brought a deep qualitative 
change. The bases of power were transformed (electricity, 
oil), the uses and choices of materials were altéred (chemis- 
try, metallurgy), science and mechanisation were applied 
agriculture; the basis of organisation was completely revised, 
with integration and rationalisation everywhere, and a 
changed attitude towards public policy. 


The third Industrial Revolution not only carries these 
processes further and faster; it questions some of the basic 
assumptions of the former period (e.g. atomic physics, super- 
sonic flight, the further extension of chemistry, the develop- 
ment of substitutes, etc.), and is likely to necessitate a 
major reconsideration of the pr blems of organisation. This 
process was aptly described, in its early stages, as “the 
Managerial Revolution.” At any rate, the emphasis on 
Management, appropriately combining the technical and the 
organisational qualification, is useful. It is disturbing to see 
a defective and incomplete alignment between technique and 
organisation, even in the advanced countries; but more alarm- 
ing to see the less advanced countries mostly a stage be- 
hind, struggling to enter the First or Second Industrial 
Revolution while others have already embarked on the 
Third. 

In the present world conflict, the American view seems 
to have the defects of being too ready to rush ahead, and 
to reduce all social or political problems to a. techni- 
cal solution. But these are slight and _ controllabie 
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faults, in comparison to those of Marxism—a doctrine still 
dogmatically based on Marx’s investigations of the First 
Industrial Revolution (readings in the British Museum, 1840- 
50). His prophecies were demonstrably false by the time of 
the Second Industrial Revolution; and his assumptions are 
widely irrelevant to the conditions of the Third. 


Turning from general laws to particular instances, Prof. 
Ronald S. Edwards of London has given illustrations so apt 
that they compel quotation. Take for example the modern 
development of pharmaceuticals. Not many years ago, these 
were still on the basis that Galen laid down in classical 
times—herbs, traditional medicaments, and some animal ex- 
tracts. Development on this basis is still significant, but 
the question is now really one of the science and economics 
of advanced chemical technology. The industry—owing to 
such developments as fermentation in the anti-biotic field, 
and synthesis in the vitamin and hormone fields—now has 
unprecedented prospects. But these involve equally unpre- 
cedented uncertainties and responsibilities. The evaluation 
of research alternatives, the choice of development projects, 
the process-decisions and production-decisions _— have to 
be made at every stage, all involve risks. . 


These hazards are becoming ever more severe as the pace 
of competition, or the sheer rate of invention, forces decisions 
regarding production or policy to be taken earlier—on early 
scientific, clinical and market tests or reports, which later 
and more complete study might prove to be erroneous, or 
which may be rapidly outdated by still newer discoveries. 
Many examples could be given, not merely of a new drug 
replacing an old one, but of a drug being replaced by chemical 
variants or adaptations of its own self (e.g. the sulpha-drug 
chain). Such cases fully illustrate the need for a functional 
or organisational fusion of three formerly disparate compe- 
tences—the scientific, the technical and the socio-economic. 


The direction, strength and interplay: of scientific, tech- 
nological and market factors must be understood in their 
mutuality. And two types of skill are involved. Foresight 
must be combined with flexibility; accuracy and quickness in 
forecasting must be combined with promptness and elasticity 
in making or modifying decisions. Present conditions bring 
the economist and the technician functionally close together; 
in the future, traditional ideas of specialisation and the divi- 
sion of labour may be still further broken down, and it is 
not inconceivable that the two capacities may eventually have 
to be united in one and the same person. 


This trend sets an extremely severe test in all coun- 
tries, but especially in those with negative coefficients of eco- 
nomic and social development. It would seem that flexibility 
and alertness are the qualities most favourable to success, 
and that the most dogmatic, rigidly controlled and gigantically 


planned systems of society (such as Communism) are the 


most unsuitable. Communism attempts also to use the method 
of controlled experiment in the field of social organisation, 
where it is technically inappropriate, as well as being in- 
humane. It is simply inacceptable that human beings should 
(unless of their own will) be treated as laboratory specimens— 


putting them in boxes, varying the conditions, and seeing 
what the results will be. 


“It is not possible to embark, in these lines, on any full 
comparison of countries or systems. But it is necessary to 
refer briefly to the case of Japan, as the only country in the 
East to have achieved anything like the modern Western 
synthesis of science, industry and administration. This is 
ascribed to the hardworkingness of the Japanese, their sense 
of discipline, their imitativeness, their ingenuity, and their 


adaptability. It does seem that the key characteristic, among . 
all these, is adaptability: in the last analysis, all the other 
qualities .are really functions or derivatives of adaptability. 
It may be considered that this aspect is badly. neglected in 
current plans for scientific, social and economic development; 
some countries are not only less able to adopt and adapt, but 
actually unwilling to do so, or have not yet envisaged the 
necessity. 

The economist and .the technician must stand together 
not only for technical reasons, but also from the moral and 
political point of view. In this respect, there is one more 
basie submission to be made here. That is, that the econo- 
mist and the technician have a common interest in opposing 
and checking totalitarianism (in any of its forms). In the 
above lines, the Japanese were praised for their adaptability. 
But two decades of totalitarianism brought the Japanese to 


what would, in a people less keen and adaptable, have been 
final disaster. | 


It is especially necessary to combat one very common, 
and particularly false, misinterpretation of modern trends. 
Namely the supposition that modern technical, social and 
organisational standards make inevitable, or desirable, “the 
Rule of the Expert’’—the practical dictatorship of: a. small 
minority of super-qualified persons. All kinds of people have 
fostered this impression, from H. G. Wells with his group 
of World-Planners, to the Communist Party, where Stalin’s 
decision is final, not only in political matters but also in any- 
thing from genetics to philology. Even “Technocracy” is 
capable of a left-wing and a right-wing interpretation, ac- 
cording to whether it envisages an extension of the mana- 
gerial class, or its contraction into a closed corporation. In 
reality, however, the “Superman” conception does rot fit the 


modern conditions; for at least two reasons which may be 
stressed. 


One is that the old distinction between scientific indus- 
tries and craft industries is breaking down. The one-time 
craft industries (e.g. leather, eeramics, linen, the decorative 
arts) are being transformed by the impact of science on their 
materials, processes, products and markets. And per contra, 
presumably few scientists will deny that new types of skills 
and personal responsibilities—strikingly similar to the ancient 
virtues of craftsmanship—are required in their work, not 
merely at the top levels and senior grades, but in all ranks 
and all along the line. The competent and up-to-date econo- 
mist will assure you that an analogous revolution has occurred 
in the social sciences also. There was formerly a polarity 
between “pure” social theory and the “art” of .statecraft, 
on the one hand, and the “practical’”’ applications, or the 
“technique”’ of administration, on the other; but such. is 
nowadays no longer the case. A many-sided understanding 
is required at all stages, and all along the line. 


The other reason, why it is not just a question of having 
a relatively small number of super-qualified or hyper-trained 
men, commanding the dull and obedient masses, is that the 
more complex industry becomes, the more subject to uncer- 
tainty, the more must rapid and effective adjustment depend 
on understanding all down the line. System in which the 
rule for all ranks is “theirs not. to reason why, theirs but 
to do or die”, are inherently unsuitable to modern conditions. 
Modern conditions enhance and do not diminish the value of 
the individual. They require him to appreciate his own posi- 
tion and that of all others in the process; to collaborate posi- 
tively, to be: fully alert to all opportunities and changes. 


Marx’s “crude or congealed labour power” is as out of date 
as the dodo. 


Authoritarian doctrines have a superficial appeal to some 
technicians and some economists. They encourage the belief 
that they give the expert a specially honoured place in so- 
ciety; and a “free hand” for his work, untrammelled by the 
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ignorant criticism of outsiders. If he’ ‘accepts their invitation, 
he Will be ‘trading his birthright for a mess of pottage, and 
entering a system which is relatively inefficient and funda- 
mentally unsuited to modern requirements. The economist 
and the technician are indispensably complementary to each 
other, if-freedom and efficiency are to be secured. It is not 


April 10 


merely that they stand in common danger of being subordina- 
ted to the uses of political authoritarianism. It is that fur- 
ther progress depends increasingly on implicit understanding 
and explicit collaboration between them; because organisation 
is becoming increasingly technical, while technique is. becoming 
increasingly organisational, but neither can stand alone. 


2 


THE ROYAL DUTCH-SHELL GROUP’S ACTIVITIES IN INDONESIA 


The occurrence of oil in Indonesia has been known since 
time immemorial and was mentioned by. the first explorers 
as early as the close of the sixteenth century. In 1869 53 
seepages were known to exist in Indonesia, 44 of them in 
Java. The first commercial production was obtained in 1884 
in Sumatra, near Telaga Tiga. A well dritled a few years later 
near Telaga Said flowed for more than 45.years. It was 
on these fields that the work of. the Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Company, founded in 1890, was based. In the first year 
of its existence this company produced 1,200 tons of petro- 


leum.: Many companies operating in Indonesia at the end of 


the prévious century gradually merged, and combined with 
tihe Royal Dutch, later the Royal Dutch/Shell Group. This 
latter came into existence in 1907 with the amalgamation 
of interests of the Royal Dutch and Shell Transport and 
Trading’ Company. They established the Bataafsche Petro- 
leum Maatschappij, which found an important § sphere of 
operation. in Indonesia. Jn later years, side by side with the 
Royal Dutch/Shell Group, two important American organi- 
zations havé also been established’ in Indonesia, the Standard 
Vacuum Petroleum Co. and the Ned. Pacific Petroleum Mij. 
(Caltex Group). This article gives a description of the 
activities ‘of the ‘Royal Dutch/Shell Group in Indonesia. . 


At the, outbreak of World War II the exploration, pro- 
duction and refining operations of the Royal Dutch/Shell 
Group in Indonesia were carried out at the following places: 


_. Borneo: Refinery at Balikpapan, established in 1898. Oil 
fields north of Balikpapan. Oil fields on the island of Tarakan. 
Exploration on the island of Bunju, in the hands of the 
Nederlands-Indische Aardolie Maatschappij (N.I.A.M.), an 
undertaking in which the Netherlands Indian Government— 
after the transfer of sovereignty’ in 1949 the Indonesian 
Government—and the B participate on a: 50-50 


basis. 


Sumatra: North Sumatra: Refinery at Pangkalan 
Brandan, established in 1892. Oil fields in North Sumatra. 
‘Central Sumatra: The Djambi fields, worked by the N.I.A.M. 


Refinery at Pladju, established in 1898. Oil 
fields in ‘South Sumatra. | 


Java: Refinery at Wonokromo, established in 1890. Re- 
finery at Tjepu, established in 1894. Oil fields in East Java. 
The head | office of the B.P.M. for Indonesia, established at 


Jakarta. 


The output of the Royal Dutch/Shell Group in 1939 


amounted to 5,800,000 tons, or 75 per cent. of the total pro- 
duction of Indonesia. 


After the cessation of hostilities in Indonesia, the in-— 
‘Stallations of the Royal Dutch/Shell Group presented a de- 
-plorable picture. 


Scorched éarth tactics, applied first by the 
Netherlands Indian Government after, the Japanese invasion 


‘In 1942, and later by the Japanese in 1945 after the Allied 


invasion, had rendered practically all fields and refineries 
unserviceable. An immediate start was made in 1945 with 


‘the rebuilding of Tarakan and Balikpapan, followed in Ocio- 
ber 1946 by Pladju. 


oil fields are now not yet accessible to the Group. 


Pangkalan Brandan and the surrounding 


‘amounting to 340,000 tons. 


Borneo 
The refinery installations at Balikpapan had particularly 
suffered from the ravages of war, so badly, indeed, that 


restoration seemed practically impossible. And yet, thanks 


to the tireless efforts of the whole staff, the first units were 
in working order in June and October, 1946. Despite a 
desperate shortage of materials and many other difficulties, 
an extensive network of installations (e.g. distilling units 
and a completely new paraffin wax plant), houses, entertain- 
ment facilities, and also an hotel, a hospital, a shop and 
the like, were completed in the following year. Pumphouses, 
tanks, pipelines, water, steam and electricity supplies were 
restored. 

Crude oil processed in the installations at Balikpapan 
at the end of 1951 amounts to some 120,000 tons per month. 

Many auxiliary services, such as a repair’ shop, an in- 
strument makers’ shop, a garage, and a carpenter’s shop 
have been reconstructed. A tinworks, a drum factory and 
a brickworks have contributed to the rehabilitation of this 


important undertaking in Borneo. 


The Sambodja drilling field and the Sanga-Sanga complex 
situated to the North, comprising the Anggana, Muara and 
Louise fields, also presented a dismal picture after the war. 
Restoration of these fields is making steady progress. The 
oil is pumped through pipelines to the refinery. 

At the end of 1951 there were altogether in these fields 
about 140 wells in operation again, a splendid result, bear- 
ing in mind that in 1945 nearly all 450 weus ‘were out of 
operation. 

During 1951 Sambodja and the Sanga Sanga complex 
yielded an average of 36,000 tons of crude oil per month. 

The last in the series of fields around Balikpapan is 
Tandjung, which is still in the preparatory stage. 

The island of Tarakan, together with Balikpapan, is 
among the oil areas which suffered most damage. Scarcely 
anything was spared in the drilling fields which the Royal 
Dutch/Shell Group has on that island. ~Of the 475 wells in 
production at the time of -the Japanese invasion, 300 were 
found to be destroyed at the time of the liberation. In 
June 1950 463 wells were back in operation. Output at the 
end of 1951-amounted to 32,000 tons per month. 

A three-hour voyage from Tarakan brings one to the 
island of Bunju, where the N.I.A.M. carries on business. The 
field is still in the preparatory stage. — 


Sumatra. 


* The pre-war capacity of the’refinery at Pladju, 180,000 
tons per month, has at the end of 1951 been nearly doubled, 
Four ‘Trumble plants are in 
operation, and in addition for the further processing of tie 
crude oil, a reforming unit,.a thermal -cracking plant, several 
Edeleanu plants, and ae and 
alkylation installations. 

Around this nucleus are grouped the sulphuric acid plant, 
the boiler house, the electric ‘power station, the pump houses, 
the cooling water and the fire-fighting water supply, . the drink- 
ing water purifier, the works laboratory and’ ithe. testing 
latoratory. 
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.the Sumitomo Copper Rolling Works. 
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Adjoining the refinery are the auxiliary facilities, such 
as repair shop in the widest sense of the word, a carpenter’s 
shop, a tin-works, an engineering shop, an instrument makers’ 
shop, etc. A modern technical school provides for the special- 
ized training of Indonesian staff for these services. 

An ultra-modern hospital, an extensive housing estate, 
shops, sports grounds, clubhouses, hotels, schools, a 
bakery, a central kitchen, churches and a mosque all enable 
the inhabitants of Pladju to speak with pride of their hand- 
some town, spaciously laid out along the Musi. 

The centre of drilling activity in the South Palembang 
complex is at Prabumulih, a minor version of the town of 
Pladju, surrounded by the drilling fields at Talang Djimar, 
Tandjung Tiga, Limau, Gunung Kemala and a few other 
smaller fields. The joint output of these fields is 140,000 
tons per month. The oil is pumped through a 100 km long 
pipeline to the refinery at Pladju. 

In the well-equipped Petroleum Secondary School at 
Prabumulih, opened in 1950, Indonesian youths are given a 
specialized training for the petroleum industry on the spot. 

The 12,000 metric tons of oil produced per month at 
Mangundjaja, situated in Central Palembang, are pumped 
via Kluang to Pladju along a separate pipeline. 

The fields of the N.I.A.M. in Djambi (Central Sumatra) 
were accessible again at the beginning of 1949. A start was 
immediately made with reconstruction work in Badjubang, 
Tempino and Kenali Asam. Production gradually got under 
way again and now amounts to 88,000 tons per month. 

Transport to the, refinery at Pladju takes place via a 
pipeline some 270 km in length. 


Java 


Not far from Surabaya the Group owns a refinery with 
an asphalt plant near Wonokromo. Here, inter alia, the oil 
from the Kruka oil field is processed, since asphalt bitumen 


was ready to transport oil. 


can be produced from this oil, a product in great demand in 
Indonesia. 


the field. 


The town of Surabaya is provided with gas by. 


The restoration of the above-mentioned small refinery 


and the asphalt plant at Wonokromo is now complete, as is 
the case with the remaining plant, such as the pump house, 
the boiler house, the repair shop, the garage, the fitters’ 
Shop and the combined works and testing laboratory. 


At Tjepu reconstruction work could not be started until 


the beginning of 1949. Besides repair work on the Kawengan 


field, the refinery at Tjepu and the pipeline from Tjepu to 
Surabaya had to be put into working order. The field began 
production again in 1949 and in the same year the pipeline. 
The refinery started operating 
on a modest scale in 1950. 

The refinery at Tjepu, together with that at Wonokromo, 
now has a processing capacity of about 23,000 tons per month. 

For the undertakings in Java, which are concentrated 
round Surabaya, the provision of social services need only 
be done on a restricted scale, as the town offers residential 
facilities, as well as opportunities for sport and medical 


treatment. Where necessary supplementary services were 
provided. 


Summary in Figures 


The output of the B.P.M. and N.I.A.M. fields in Indo- 
nesia has been increasing slowly but surely since work was 
resumed in 1945. In 1951 the output of the Royal Dutch/ 
Shell Group totalled more than 4,000,000 tons as compared 
with a total output of Indonesia (all companies together) of 
more than 7,000,000 tons, i.e. approximately 1.2% of world 
production. The refinery capacity of the Royal Dutch/Shell 
Group amounted at the end of 1951 to about 470,000 tons 
per month. In its various undertakings in Indonesia the 


Royal Dutch/Shell Group gives work to about 40,000 men 
and women. 


THE ALUMINUM INDUSTRY OF JAPAN 


By a Japanese Industrialist 


History 


Though only about 60 years have elapsed since the manu- 
facture of aluminium became a successful business venture 
for the first time in the world, the aluminum industry of 
the world has witnessed during this relatively short period 
a phenomenal development under the favorable backgrounds 
of the most abundant supply of raw material among all 
metals and the wide use of aluminum for numerous pur- 
poses. 


In Japan also, this industry has made a rapid develop- 
ment within about 10 years after the domestic manufacture 
of this metal had proved successful, chiefly due to the stimulus 
of urgent war demand. However, among the three stages 
of aluminum manufacturing, namely, ore smelting, rolling 
and fabrication, the first stage of ore smelting was the last 
to be developed in Japan. The fabrication of aluminum had 
been undertaken in Japan as early as 1894, when the Osaka 
Artillery Arsenal began the manufacture of military buckles 
and later on the manufacture of canteens, water-flasks and 
household utensils. However, the aluminum sheets needed as 
material for fabricating these products had to be imported 
from Europe and America. Subsequently, aluminum ingot 
was imported and rolled in Japan by using the facilities of 
It was not until 1911 
that the machinery for the exclusive rolling of aluminum 
was installed for the first time in Japan at the Osaka plant 
of the Nippon Aluminum Co., Ltd. Since by this time the 


copper rolling industry of Japan had ‘been fairly developed, 
the aluminum rolling industry was able to make a good start 
on the basis of this past experience in metal rolling. 


Then what were the factors responsible for the long 
delay and difficulty in starting aluminum smelting in Japan, 
despite the early and ever increasing demand for aluminum 
in this country? The following factors are commonly given 
as the reasons for this long delay in the development of 
this phase of the industry: 

(1) No matter what raw material was used, the smelt- 
ing of aluminum ore was technically very difficult in Japan 
because of this. country’s general technical backwardness. 

(2) Because of the absence of the domestic supply of 
bauxite, the cheapest and most easily treatable raw material 
for aluminum production, attempts were made to produce 
aluminum from domestically available alunite and other 
materials, the use of which rendered the manufacture of 
aluminum unprofitable on account of the high cost of pro- 
duction and the poor quality of the product. This unprofit- 
ability served to discourage undertakings in aluminum smelt- 
ing in Japan. 

(3) The electric rate in Japan up to about 1925 was 
relatively high as compared with the prices of general com- 
modities. Since it was estimated that 25,000 to 30,000 KWH 
of electric power was needed for the electrolytic smelting 
of aluminum at that time, this relatively high cost of electric 
power served as a deterrent. | 
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(4) Because ‘of the paucity of capital in this country 
due to the backwardness of. the Japanese capitalist system, 
Japan was lacking in the foundation for establishing this 
kind of industry, which required a high degree of mechaniza- 
tion, though there was on the other hand an abundant supply 
of manpower. 

(5) Good-quality aluminum ingot could be imported at 
low cost from Europe and later from the United States 
owing to the expansion of production abroad since World 
War I. 

In view of these unfavorable factors, several attempts 
to industrialize the production of aluminum from domestically 
available raw materials failed, despite the payment of govern- 
ment subsidy to encourage research in this field. The first 
of such unsuccessful attempts was made in 1916 by the Nippon 
Keigin Mfg. Co., Ltd. under the stimulus of increased demand 
for aluminum during World War I. However, the rise in 
the import price of. aluminum produced abroad in conse- 
quence of the depreciation of the yen following Japan’s re- 
imposition of the gold export embargo in 1930, the lowering 
of the domestic electric rates as the result of the com- 
pletion of electric power generation expansion projects under- 
taken since World War I, the undertaking of armament ex- 
pansion by Japan following the Manchurian Incident, and 
the difficult prospect of future importation of aluminum in 
consequence of Japan’s secession from the League of Na- 
tions and the armament expansion of the World Powers, 
coupled with the strong demand of the Japanese military 
authorities, steadily created a situation which ripened the 
movement for the forced undertaking of the domestic produc- 
tion of aluminum. 

In January 1934 the Omachi plant of the Nippon Denko 
Co., Ltd. (now renamed Showa Denko Co., Ltd.) succeeded 
in the smelting of aluminum from alunite found in Korea. 
Subsequently, the Nichiman Aluminum Co., Ltd. (later merged 
with Showa Denko) began its production from alunite found 
in Manchuria, while the Sumitomo Chemical Industry Co., 
Ltd. (now renamed Nissin Chemical Industry Co., Ltd.) began 


about the same time its production from alunite found in 
Korea. 

In 1935 the Bayer process for producing aluminum from 
imported bauxite was adopted at the Takao (Formosa) plant 
of the Nippon Aluminum Co., Ltd. and at the Takaoka plant 
of the Nippon Soda Co., Ltd. From about 1938 even those 
companies using domestic raw materials gradually shifted 
to the use of the more advantageous bauxite, thereafter ex- 
clusively depending upon this material until its importation 
became difficult toward the closing period of the last war. 
A rapid development of the industry took place thereafter 
under government protection in order to meet the big demand 
for aluminum for use in aircraft construction and for other 
war purposes. Meanwhile, the Nippon Light Metal Co., Ltd. 
(Nippon Keikinzoku K.K.), with the largest aluminum pro- 
ducing capacity, was established in 1939. Thus, at the peak 
period of production, eight companies, with nine plants, were 
engaged in the manufacture of aluminum. 

In the postwar period, however, only three companies, 
with one plant each, continued the production of aluminum by 
using scrap material, while the remainder either stopped pro- 
duction entirely on account of war damage, or converted pro- 
duction to other lines, or abandoned the resumption of pro- 
duction. The output by these three companies, together with 
the wartime carryover, supplied the civil requirements of Japan. 
In 1948, however, these companies resumed the smelting of 
aluminum from bauxite imported from Bintan Island under 
SCAP permission. For a time thereafter this industry fell 
into a temporary slump, but turned into brisk activity under 
the impetus of the world-wide armament boom engendered by 


the Korean war. 


Present State of Production 


Productive Capacity—wWhile it is not possible to obtain 
an accurate estimate of the productive capacity in view of the 
difficulty of reaching an agreement on the standard of com- 
putation, Table I gives a rough estimate of the past and pre- 
sent productive capacities of Japanese aluminum companies. 


TABLE I 
PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY OF THE JAPANESE ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 
(Quantities in metric tons) 


Maximum Equipment Equipment Workable Production plan for fiscal 1951 
Plant productive capacity at the capacity as of capacity as of 
Name of company capacity war’s end January 1951 January 1951 Volume of Rate of 
inthe past Capacity Percent Capacity Percent Capacity Percent production Percent operation 
1. Aluminum % %o % % 
Nippon Keikinzoku K. K. ....... Kanbara 36,000 36,000 30.5 27,000 31.9 21,000 52.1 19,700 54.7 93.8 
(Nippon Light Meta] Co., Ltd.) 
Niigata 18,000 18,000 15.2 18,000 21.2 0 0 0 0 
54,000 54,000 45.7 45,000 53.1 21,000 §2.1 19,700 54.7 93.8 
Showa Denko K. K. ...........005. Kitakata 9,000 8,500 7.3 9,000 10.6 7,000 17.4 5,500 15.2 79.3 
Omachi 21,000 20,000 16.9 10,200 12.1 3,800 9.4 3,300 9.2 86.8 
Toyama 6,000 6,000 5.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
36,000 34,500 29.2 19,200 22.7 10,800 26:8 8,800 24.4 81.5 
Nissin Kagaku Kogyo K. K. ...... Kikumoto 19,000 14,500 12.3 14,500 17.1 8,500 21.1 7,500 20.9 83.2 
(Nissin Chemical Industry Co., Ltd.) 
Takaoka 12,200 12,200 10.3 6,000 0 0 0 0 0 
Tohoku Shinko Aluminum K. K. Koriyama 3,000 1,800 1.5 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Kokusa Keigin Kogyo K. K. Toyama 3,000 1,200 1.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
UE a ee ee 127,200 118,200 100.0 84,700 100.0 40,300 100.0 36,000 100.0 89.3 
2. Alumina 
Nippon Keikinzoku K. K. ........ Shimizu 108,000 108,000 38.4 108,000 38.5 40,000 50.0 43,200 53.4 108 
Showa Denko K. K. ............ Yokohama 82,000 58,000 20.6 58,000 20.7 20,000 25.0 21,000 25.9 105 
Toyama 10,586* 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ce 92,586 58,000 20.6 58,000 20.7 20,000 25,.0 21,000 25.9 105 
Nissin Kagaku Kogyo K. K. Niihama £4,000 46,000 16.4 46,000 16.4 20,000 25.0 16,800 20.7 84 
Takaoka 22,600* 20,000 20,000 7.8 0 0 0 0 0 
Nippon Aluminum K. K. ........ Kurosaki 36,000 24,000 8.5 24,000 8.6 0 0 0 0 0 
Nitto Kagaku Kogyo K. K. ...... Hachinohe 434* 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 
Kokusan Keigin Kogyo K. K. .... Kurosawajiri 300 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Mitsui Keikinzoku K. K. ........ Omuta 40,000 24,000 8.5 24,000 8.6 0 0 0 0 0 
Asada Kagaku Kogyo K. K Shikama 1,224* 1,000 0.4 0 0 0 1) 0 0 0 
355,144 281,000 0.0 280,000 100.0 80,000 100.0 81,000 100.0 101 
Notes: 1. 


Capacity is indicated in terms of annual volume of production. 


2. Equipment capacity at the war’s end is based on the Strike Report. 
3. Equipment capacity and workable capacity as of January 1951 are based on a survey by the Resources Board. 
4. Except in the case of figures marked by asterisks to show that they indicate actual maximum capacity, the figures of maximum capacity 


are estimates based on various data 
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According to this table, the highest annual equipment 
capacity in the past was 127,200 tons (total for 9 plants), 
while that at the time of war termination was 118,200 tons 
(total for 9 plants). The current capacity has fallen to 84,700 
tons (total for 7 plants) as the result of conversion to other 
lines of production or suspension or abolition of business. be- 
cause of the uncertain future outlook for this industry then. 
Moreover, the current total workable capacity is only 40,300 
tons (total for 3 plants), which is less than 50% of the equip- 
ment capacity. However, the production program for fiscal 
1952 calls for raising the workable capacity to approximately 
90% of the equipment capacity. By equipment capacity is 
meant the capacity of a plant in a condition where the build- 
ings and electrolytic cells are in existence and the facilities 
can be made workable by investment of funds needed for their 
repair and for preparations to commence operations. In the 
case of the Takaoka plant of the Nippon Soda Co., Ltd., for 
example, it is necessary to renovate the electric facilities, 
which will cost almost as much as the construction of a new 
plant. Under such circumstances, it is not easily possible 
from the financial standpoint to bring the whole equipment 
to a workable condition. | 


In the technical aspect, it is said that the domestic 
aluminum companies have now reached a level that can stand 
comparison with foreign manufacturers by virtue of their 
past research in the difficult treatment of domestic raw mater- 
ials and also their considerable experience in the use of 
bauxite. 


Of the three Japanese companies now engaged in aluminum 
production, the Nippon Light Metal Co., Ltd. is by far the 
largest producer, accounting for more than one-half of the 
total capacity, whether equipment or workable capacity. The 
Showa Denko Co., Ltd. ranks next, followed by the Nissin 
Chemical Industry Co., Ltd. Whereas the latter two com- 
panies produce aluminum as a side line, the Nippon Light 
Metal Co., Ltd. is exclusively engaged in the production of 
this metal. While the other two companies have their own 
electric generating plants to supply a part of their electric 
power requirements, the Nippon Light Metal Co., Ltd. has 
an advantage over them in that it can rely entirely on its 
own electric generating plants for all of its electric power 
requirements, which fact enables the company to obtain electric 
power at a lower cost and in a more stable volume than 
electric power obtained from the electric utility companies. 
An outline of the three aluminum producing companies is 
given in Table II. 
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aircraft, in view of the non-availability of bauxite. With the 
steady reduction of the supply of raw materials until by 
1947 the supply equalled that which had existed in the year 
following the establishment of the aluminum smelting industry 
in Japan, the importation of bauxite was resumed in 1948 
for the first time in the postwar period. In consequence, the 
production of aluminum took a turn toward an increase and, 
though the market for aluminum slumped for a time, efforts 
are being made to increase production in order to meet the 
the heavy demand at home and abroad since the outbreak of 
the Korean war. Since adequate provision has been made for 


the supply of bauxite, the prospect of an increase or decrease 


in aluminum production depends entirely upon the volume of 
electric power made available to this industry under the exist- 
ing acute shortage of power. 


TABLE 
OUTPUTS OF ALUMINA AND ALUMINUM IN JAPAN, BY YEARS 
(Quantities in metric tons) 


Outputs in former 


Outputs in Japan Japanese overseas Total outputs 


Year Proper territories 
epi Alumina Aluminum Alumina Aluminum Alumina Aluminum’ 

1934 1,635 588 0 0 1,635 588 
1935 6,260 2,684 0 0 6,260 2,684 
1936 11,048 4,692 0 0 11,048 4,692 
1937 23,220 11,092 3,907 2,014 27,127 13,106 
1938 33,928 15,362 11,730 3,896 45,658 19,258 
1939 47,071 21,660 12,958 7,493 60,029 29,153 
63,678 26,455 22,386 8,753 86,064 35,248 
1941 4... 104,275 50,406 33,081 15,086 137,356 65,492 
1942 .... 167,827 75,363 34,380 17,081 202,207 92,444 
1943 .... 262,577 108,010 37,480 24,831 300,057 132,841 
1944 .... 253,078 109,525 33,834 27,262 286,912 136,787 
Bee wees 36,760 16,455 5,551 3,645 42,311 20,100 
a 3,830 3,215 0 0 3,830 3,215 
3,467 2,708 0 0 3,467 2,708 
Wee 18,174 6,968 0 0 18,174 6,963 
1949 .... 44,600 21,222 0 0 44,600 21,222 
1950 .... 48,309 24,764 0 0 48,309 24,764 


Since the facilities for aluminum production were reduced 
in the postwar period, the average operating rate of aluminum 
plants rose from 19.01% in 1948 to 99:8% in June 1951. 


The quality of aluminum also has been greatly improved 
by strenuous efforts, with the result that product of more 
than 99.5% purity now accounts for 97.4% of the total produc- 
tion, compared with 35% in 1948. 


Raw Materials.— 

(a) Bauxite——In the early years following the establish- 
ment of this industry in Japan and also in the closing period 
of the last war, domestic and Manchurian raw materials 


TABLE II 
OUTLINE OF THE BIG THREE ALUMINUM COMPANIES OF JAPAN 
(As of December 31, 1951) 


Date of Capital stock Total number of Other principal Aluminum plants 
Name of company establishment (in Y1,000) employees products Aluminum 
Alumina refining 
Nippon Keikinzoku K. K. ...... March 1939 620,000 3,900 None Shimizu ae 
(Operations 
suspended) 
Showa Denko K. K. ..........- June 1939 1,100,000 10,605 Fertilizers. and indus- Yokohama Kitakata 
(including 2,498 trial chemicals Omachi 
engaged in metal 
manufacturing) 
Nissin Kagaku Kogyo K. K. .... June 1925 1,000,000 10,640 Fertilizers, , dye-stuffs, Kikumoto Kikumoto 
(including 846 pharmaceuticals, 
engaged in aluminum industrial chemicals, 
manufacturing) etc. 


Volume of Production, Operating Rate and Quality of 
Product.—As shown in Table III, the production of aluminum, 
which amounted to 588 tons in 1934, registered a rapid in- 
crease up to the termination of war in order to meet chiefly 
the military requirements. In the early postwar period, 
aluminum was produced by smelting the wartime carryover 
of raw material and the reduction and refining of scrapped 


(chiefly alunite, alum shale and clay) were used for the produc- 
tion of aluminum. Inasmuch as these raw materials are far 
inferior to bauxite in respect to the cost of production and 
the quality of the finished product, Japan is now relying solely 
on imported bauxite as the source of raw material. In the 
prewar period, bauxite was imported from Bintan Island and 
the Malay States, besides from the Palau Islands, French 
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Indochina ard Greece. Since the bauxite produced in areas 
other than Bintan Island,’ the Malay States and the Palau 
Islands is poor in quality and uneconomical to import, Japan 
has imported in the postwar period bauxite produced chiefly 
on Bintal Island, besides some produced in Johore Bharu of 
the Malay States (see Table IV). Lately, however, considera- 
tion is being given to the development of bauxite mines on the 
Palau Islands, which were Japanese mandates in the prewar 
period. The bauxite deposits in the Malay States are said to 
contain a large reserve and they were formerly exploited 
almost wholly by Japanese, but their exploitation has been 
suspended since the end of war. What quantity of bauxite 
Japan has imported in the postwar period from this area 
represented stockpile carried over from the wartime. Since 
the bauxite mines on the Palau Islands too were developed by 
the Japanese, the bauxite imported from this area gives several 
advantages to Japanese aluminum producers because of their 
past experience in its use and lower transportation cost, though 
the quality is not so good. Frequent requests made of SCAP 
by the Japanese Government for permission to develop the 
bauxite mines there, which is now under American trusteeship, 
have not been successful so far. 


TABLE IV 


JAPANESE IMPORTS OF RAW MATERIALS FOR THE 
PRODUCTION OF ALUMINUM, BY SOURCES 


(Quantities in metric tons) 


Bauxite Alum 
Malay shale for 

Year Palau Bintan States French the pro- 

(Johore & Indochina Others* Total duction of 

Malacca) alumina 

1935 0 0 0 0 5,300 5,302 3,690 
1936 0 9,192 958 0 14,612 24,760 8,360 
1937 0 46,663 27,984 0 26,502 101,149 21,750 
1938 3,656 117,269 76,505 0° 23,049 220,478 26,750 
1939 19,987 202,081 104,692 0 31,698 358,458 35,990 
1940 22,495 194,729 62,965 0 0 280,189 150,669 
1941 569,297 58,059 26,740 3,215 0 147,311 174,876 
1942 195,669 297,700 54,700 15,947 0 564,016 188,579 
1943 104,223 649,760 168,336 2,450 0 924,769 171,292 
1944 1,000 275,017 72,343 0 0 348 ,360 187,399 
1945 0 1,890 0 0 0 1,890 41,899 
1946 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1947 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1948 0 101,650 0 0 0 101,650 0 
1949 0 88,445 0 0 0 88,445 0 
1950 0 113,372 19,858 0 0 133,230 0 


* Greece and India. 


Under such circumstances, the greater part of Japan’s 
bauxite requirements will have to be met by importation from 
Bintan Island as heretofore. In this case, the import price 
of bauxite presents a problem. The present c.i.f. price of 
Bintan Island bauxite, which is at present imported through 
Dutch merchants, ranges between US$16 and US$22 per ton, 
which is much higher than the c.i.f. price believed to be paid by 
American purchasers. If the c.i.f. price paid by Japanese 
purchasers can be reduced to about US$10, it will greatly 
help to reduce the cost of aluminum in this country. Herein 
lies one of the reasons why much expectation is placed on the 
exploitation of the bauxite mines of the Palau Islands. 


(b) Other Materials—The quantity of caustic soda 
needed for the extraction of alumina from bauxite is estimated 
at 8,915 tons for the 1951 fiscal year. Though its price is 
somewhat high, this much of soda is being smoothly supplied 
on the whole from the aluminum manufacturing companies’ 
own production and from production by domestic soda manu- 
facturers. For the supply of flour-spar needed for the electro- 
lytic process, Japan must rely on imports from Mexico, Spain 
and other external sources because of the inferior quality and 
inadequacy of the domestic supply. (It is planned to import 
7,670 tons during the 1951 fiscal year.) If natural crystal, 
which is cheaper than flour-spar, can be imported from abroad 
in a larger quantity than at present, it will help, together 
with the reduction in the cost of manufacturing crystal from 
flour-spar, to reduce the cost of aluminum. 
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(d) Pitch coke (for electrolytic purpose).—Whereas in 
the past pitch-coke was imported from abroad because of the 
poor quality of the domestic material, recently a substantial 
quantity of this material has been supplied by domestic sources. 
For instance, of the total estimated requirement of 17,820 
tons during fiscal 1951, only 5,400 tons is to be imported from 
abroad, the remaining 12,000 tons being supplied by domestic 
sources. If the production of aluminum is increased in the 
future, the import of petroleum coke from the United States, 
which is cheaper in price and uniform in quality, will have to 
be increased. 


(e) Electric Power.—Since electric power is the most 
essential element in the manufacture of aluminum, an abun- 
dant supply of electric power is essential for the operation of 
aluminum plants. Under the existing situation of an acute 
shortage of electric power in Japan, which necessitates re- 
stricted allocation of electric power by the electric utility 
companies, all of the aluminum plants, except the Kambara 
plant of the Nippon Light Metal Co., Ltd., which has its own 
electric generating plant, must rely on an unstable supply of 
electric power furnished by the electric utility companies. Of 
the 521 million KWH of electric power consumed for electrolytic 
purpose in 1950, about 362 million KWH (about 70%) was 
supplied by user-owned generating plants. Of the estimated 
840 million KWH required under the fiscal 1952 production pro- 
gram, the volume to be supplied by user-owned generating 
plants is 530 million KWH, or about 63% of the electric power 
required. Thus the rate of self-sufficiency in electric power 
in the aluminum industry has declined somewhat, though there 
has been an absolute increase in the generated volume. The 
volume of electric power consumed by this industry at present 
is only 2% of the total national consumption, compared with 
12% in 1948. The operating rate of aluminum plants depen- 
dent on external supply of electric power has gone down re- 
cently because of the general shortage of electric power 
throughout Japan. Under such conditions, a special measure 
will have to be taken if the production of aluminum is to be 
increased further, taking also into consideration the increase 
in the demand for elecric power by other industries. 


Domestic Demand and Export 


As already stated, the aluminum industry of this country 
developed chiefly to meet the country’s huge military require- 
ments. In contrast to the increase in production of aluminum, 
its civilian consumption did not increase proportionally because 
of the restriction on its civilian uses and the consequent non- 
cultivation of civilian markets. Even in the recent period, 
there have been little changes from the prewar time in the 
kinds of civilian demand, for household utensils still account 
for more than 50% of the demand. According to our informa- 
tion, the consumption of aluminum in the United States is ac- 
counted for in the proportions of over 20% for construction 
purpose and 20% for transportation purposes, such as aircraft 
and ships. If these fields of demand are cultivated in this 
country too, it should go a long way to promote the develop- 
ment of our aluminum industry. 


Owing to the extreme shortage of household utensils 
during the wartime, the postwar demand for them was so 
brisk that the immediate needs during 1946 and 1947 were 
filled by manufacturing poor-quality utensils from wartime 
stockpile of raw materials and duralmin scraps.’ From about 
1949 the annual domestic demand for aluminum fell to as 
low as 10,000 tons so that the rest had to be exported. Since 
the summer of 1950, however, the domestic demand has ex- 
ceeded the supply, so that a policy of temporarily refraining 
from exporting was adopted in the early part of 1951. Where- 
as in February 1950 the stockpile of aluminum amounted to 
10,000 tons (which was 5,000 tons more than the normal stock 
equal to three months’ output), the stockpile has recently 
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gone down to 700 or 800 tons, owing to the increased demand 
since June 1951. During fiscal 1950 the domestic consumption 
amounted to about 20,000 tons and exports 15,000 tons. The 
fiscal 1951 program provides for domestic consumption of 33,000 
tons and exports of 3,500 tons, showing a substantial increase 
for the former over the preceding fiscal years’s record. Since 
the fluctuations in the domestic demand are so great against 
the present minimum of 30,000 to 40,000 tons necessary for 
economical production, the domestic market is not yet stabilized 
and it seems that ‘the adjustment of the supply and demand 
is being made through export. 

During 1949 Japan exported 45 tons of aluminum ingot to 
Korea and other areas, being the first export shipment of 
aluminum ingot from Japan in her entire history. Since then 
the volume of export has increased (see Table V). The fact 
that imports by the United States and Canada, the principal 
aluminum exporting nations in the prewar period, account for 


one-half of the export from Japan clearly indicates that this 


export demand is based on the present special condition of 
world-wide armament expansion. In the future, therefore, 
it will be necessary for Japan to be on guard against the 
surplus exporting capacity of these ‘two cguntries and to lay 
stress on the cultivation of markets in Southeast Asia. 


TABLE V 


JAPANESE EXPORTS OF ALUMINUM INGOT, 
BY DESTINATION 


i (Quantities in metric tons) 
Country 


1949 1950 January-June 
19 


Price.—During the wartime, aluminum was placed under a 
strict price control, which was continued in the postwar period 
under.a price subsidy system, whereunder the sellers’ price 
was set at a lower figure than the producers’ price. In April 
1949, that is, within only one year from the resumption of 
aluminum smelting, the price subsidy was abolished. At the 
same time, with the exhaustion of the supply of aluminum 
scrap, the demand, which theretofore had been filled by this 
source, gradually shifted to new aluminum ingot. However, in 
view of the relatively high cost of ingot, the sale of aluminum 
slackened as there occurred a lull in the demand. The result 
of it was that the stockpile reached an abnormally large figure 
and at one time the price fell to the low level of about US$280 


- the 


per ton. In the period before the outbreak of the Korean 
war, the price fluctuated around US$360 per ton, but subse- 
quently it registered a sharp rise in reflection of not only 
the speculative anticipation of increased orders from abroad, 
but also the actual increase in the world-wide demand for 
aluminum. 
US$667, but has levelled off since then. 


In the summer of 1951, the price soared to about 


The export price of aluminum also soared from a low of 


14 cents per pound F.O.B. to a high of 45 cents, but lately it 
has been fluctuating around 30 to 40 cents to conform more 
closely to internal prices abroad. Even then, the Japanese 
export price is somewhat higher than the estimated grey 
market price of 35 cents in the United States, let alone the 
controlled price of 19 cents in the United States and 14.5 cents 
in Canada. 
price may contain some profit margin, this relatively high price 
of aluminum in Japan is due chiefly to the high cost of raw 
materials. 


high cost, but the relatively high import price of bauxite may 


Though the Japanese domestic price and export 


Various factors may be cited as the reasons for this 


be pointed out as the principal factor. Though data on the cost 
of production of the various aluminum producers are not 
available, the cost composition at a certain plant shows the 
following proportions: raw materials, 80% (50% for alumina, 
10% for electrolytic power and 11.5% for electrodes); labor, 
5.5%; and general expenses, 6%. In. view of the over- 
whelmingly large proportion of the cost of raw materials to 
total production cost, it is apparent that the 
cost of production depends primarily upon the cost of raw 
materials. 


Conclusion 


In fine, it has been shown that the aluminum industry 
of Japan made a rapid development in the prewar and wartime 
period to meet the urgent military requirements for aluminum, 
even though there were various disadvantageous economic 
factors. In the recent postwar period, it has shown a relatively. 
brisk activity in reflection of the world-wide trend toward 
rearmament following the outbreak of the Korean war. 
However, the domestic demand is not sufficient to consume the 
total output, while the export market also is not yet stabilized 
by any means. With respect to the production phase also, 
a rapid increase in this phase appears to be difficult if account 
is taken of the raw material situation and especially the cur- 
rent shortage of electric power. Therefore, it is believed 
especially necessary to develop stable domestic and export 
markets and to lower the cost by improving the means of 
obtaining raw materials and by developing electric power re- 
sources. When and as these problems are solved, a steady 
expansion of production can be expected. 


Report from the Philippine Republic 


(From our Manila Correspondent) 


There was not much improvement in general business 
during the month of March and stocks in the hands of importers 
and wholesellers remained plentiful. These high inventories 
were as a result of liberal import licensing instituted by 
PRISCO in 1951, and the following table is presented for. 
comparison: 


1950 Imports 1951 Imports 


Cotton and manufactures P74,500,000 P146,000,000 
Grains and preparations 51,000,000 90,500,000 
Dairy products 39,000,000... -.- 49,500,000 
Fish and fish products 15,000,000 25,000,000 
Coffee, cocoa and tea 7,000,000 14,000,000 


The prices of export commodities continued to decline 
and copra was sold in Manila at P18.00 per 100 kilos as 
compared with P20.00 a month ago. Coconut oil declined from 


P0.41 per kilo in February to P0.38 in March. Hemp was 


. down from P54.00 to P50.00 in March (per picul). 


The foreign trade figures for the month of January show 
an increase of 8 percent over January 1951 though the imports 
exceedéd exports by P14 million. The values of principal ex- 
ports were as fallows: ; | 


Coora: P 24,230,000 Pineapple’ .......... P 3,990,000 
13,970,000 Logs, lumber ........ 3,330,000 
9,200,000 Gold & Concentrates 2,400,000 
Coconut Oil ... 5,400,000 Base mietals .......... 1,912,000 


Of the total trade 70% ‘was with the United States. 
| Exports of Leaf Tobacco during 1951 have increased by 
70% over 1950 figures. The ‘total for 1951, as announced by 
the Bureau of Census and Statistics, amounted to P5,633,132.00. 
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Trade circles attribute slow business to tightness in cash and 
restricted credit as well as low prices for export commodities. 

Gold market :—Gold market remained steady with small sales 
at P110.00 per ounce of bullion and P111.50 per ounce of 
refined. 


The Philippine American Life Insurance Co. embarked 
upon ‘a low cost housing program in several cities in the 
Philippines. This was considered by all as a very welcome 
gtep in improving living conditions of the masses. 

A bill creating a free trade zone in Manila is presently 
being considered by the Congress of the Philippines. 

A World Trade Exposition in 1953 is planned by the 
Philippine Government. 


The first cotton harvest took place recently in Vigan, 


Ilocos Sur, and it is planned to expand cotton production to 
eventually satisfy the local needs. 


The seventh knitting mill has just opened its doors in 
Manila and the owners claim that they are the largest apparel 
manufacturers in the Far East. 

In spite of the general business recession, employees of 
four business concerns went on strike demanding higher sa- 
laries. The local branch of the Natignal City Bank of New 
York as well as the Philippine Trust Co. were paralized by an 
employees’ walk-out. These walk-outs were completely un- 
expected by the management. Demands of N.C.B. employees 
include a minimum wage of P2500 per month ($125.00) and 
proportionate increase in salaries of other employees. Requested 
minimum wage would apply to janitors, messengers and other 
non-clerical workers. This was the first strike in 50 years in 
the N.C.B. organization. 

The other two strikes broke out at the Embassy Motors 
and Liberty Motors—both distributors of American cars and 
trucks. 


9 POLLO LLL LL LO LDL LOLOL LL 
THAILAND’S FOREIGN TRADE 
NOTICE ; 
A. Port of Bangkok—Jan.-Nov. 1951 Thailand’s Trade by Countries 9 | ; 
| ‘a are Total for the Whole Kingdom for 1949 g THE DAIRY FARM, ICE & COLD ° 
January. November (Baht ? STORAGE LTD. 
(Baht Thousan 
Trad 
2,424,270 3,171,699 NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
2,356,931 2,555,192 Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. Jan.-Dec. that the Fifty-second Ordinary 
Australia ...... 27,771 3,295 — 24,476 ly Meeting of the Shareholders ) 
Total Trade ........ 4,781,201 5,726,891 Rustralia Yearly Meeting of th 
61660) Britain'§.. 198,085 187,662 — 60.423 in the Company, will be eld at the § 
Hongkong ..... $04,027 207,878 — 186.148 ce, House, 
159,257 71,308 12,051 ezzanine oor on on on 

B. Total for Whole Ki Jan.-O 90°230 Friday, 18th April, 1962, at 11 ; 

— ngdom—Jan.-Oct Singapore 304,715 541,298  +236,583 for the purpose of receiving 
ther Sterling ) the Report o e Directors to- ¢ 
gether with the Statement of Ac- 
Imports : (Baht Thousand) Ch 99312 85,692 — 13,620 
Port of Bangkok ...... 2,158,906 2,908,347 tch Monetary ecember, , to sanction the de- ¢ 
Provincial Ports ...... 130,923 176,780 ey a 155,703 197,446 + 41,743 ? claration of a Dividend, to elect $ 
French Monetary 2 di 
Total Imports 2,289,829 3,085,127 Area 24,908 7,830 — 17,078 Directors and to appoint Auditors. 
ks of the Com- ? 
Exports : pany will be closed from Friday, 
Port of Bangkok ...... 2,187,220 2,327,542 Area 536 —~ 58 4th April to Friday, 18th April, 

o portS ..... 927, ,693, a 189,28 167,889 — 21,396 
ilippines 6,516 1,699 + 45,183 of Directors 
2,289,829 3,085,127 Switzerland .... 38,282 18,636 — 19,646 
Exports 2,927,802 3,698,088 Usa. & A. A. 
Dependencies 357,710 425,952 + 68,242 ecretary. 
Total Trade ....... 5,217,631 6,778,165 Other Countries 26,013 50,473 + 24,460 ; " h ~ 4 
3 ) Hongkong, 27th Mar., 1952. 

of Experts . 097.011 TOTAL ..... 2,280,124 2,776,758  +496,634 9 


THAILAND’S TRADE BY MONETARY GROUP 


Total for the Whole 


Kingdom for 1949 


(Baht thousand) 
Countries in Sterling Group Countries in US$ Group Balance 
Exports Imports Exports Imports Stle. Group $ Group 

on I II I II I II I II I II I II 
Jan.-June . 105,610 2,688 143,937 28,743 26,695 B4 2,392 182 — 38,327 — 26,055 + 24,303 — 128 
July-Dec... 242,089 17,028 298,112 39,649 59,626 5 36,016 55 — 56,023 — 22,621 + 23,610 — 60 

1947 
Jan.-June.. 368,242 17,382 389,351 65,115 29,560 7,401 79,881 142 — 21,109 —47,733 — 50,321 + 7,269 
July-Dee. 375,997 59,572 450,832 101,406 105,085 609 291,050 620 — 74,835 — 41,834 — 186,965 _— ll 

1948 
Jan.-June . 534,608 116,621 560,181 76,950 260,727 10,977 69,607 8,243 — 26,873 + 39,671 + 191,120 + 2,734 
Ju'$-Deo, 581,561 175,940 686,704 | 116,002 285,825 18,179 147,125 34,978 — 105,143 + 59,938 + 138,700 —16,799 

1949 
Jan.-June . 1,061,699 100,826 768,337 © 117,945 . 301,088 74,263 213,307 81,554 + 293,362 —17,119 + 87,781 — 7,291 
July-De-e. 855,551 37,848 673,028 : 237,087 108,395 214,818 133,770 + 182,523 — 39,516 + 22,269 — 25,375 
Jan.-Dec. .. 1,917,250 138,674 1,441,365 195,309 538,175 182,658 428,125 216,324 + 475,885 — 66,635 + 110,060 — 32,666 


Sterling Groups: I) Sterling areas and Transferable a/e countries. 


Il) Other countries accepting settlement in Sterling. 
I) USA, Philippines and countries accepting settlement in US dollar only. 
II) Countries preferring settlement in US dollars. 


US$ Groups: 


— 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENTS IN EAST ASIAN COUNTRIES 
Foreign Investment Laws and Regulations of East Asian Countries 


THE PHILIPPINES 


1. Government Policy 


The policy of the Republic of Philip- 
pines in respect of foreign investments 
is indicated by section 1, article VIII 
and section 8, article XIV of the Philip- 
pine Constitution and the Parity Amend- 
ment adopted on 18 September 1946. 
Section 1, article XIII, of the 
Philippine Constitution limits “the 
disposition, exploitation, development 
and siutilization oof all agricultural, 
timber and mineral lands of the 
public domain, waters, minerals, ooal 
petroleum and other mineral oils, all 
sources of potential energy and other 
natural resources” to “the citizens of the 
Philippines or to corporations-or associa- 
tions 60 per cent of the capital of which 
is owned by such citizens.” Section 8, 
article XIV of the Constitution stipulates 
that “no certificate or any other form 
of authorization for the operation of a 
public utility shall be granted except to 
citizens of the Philippines or to corpora- 
tions or other entities organized under 
the laws of the Philippines 60 per cent 
of the capital of which is owned by 
citizens of the Philippines.” Under the 
Parity Amendment adopted on 18 Septem- 
ber 1946, the disposition, exploitation, de- 
velopment and utilization of all natural 
resources referred. to above, 
operation of public utilities, are open to 
United States citizens and to all forms 
of business enterprises owned or con- 
trolled by such citizens until 3 July 1974. 
All other aliens are excluded from these 
privileges. The Government was report- 
ed to be negotiating a treaty with the 
United States of America to promote 
United States investments in the Philip- 
pines. 


2. Nationalization of Industries 


All industries: are open to private enter- 
prise. Under: section 6 of article XIII of 
the Constitution, however, “the State 
may, in the interest of national welfare 
and defense, establish and operate indus- 
tries and means of transportation and 
communication, and, upon payment of 
just compensation, transfer to public 
ownership utilities and private enterprises 
to be operated by the Government.” 


The Government has no plan or inten- 
tion of nationalizing any industry. The 
National Development Company (NDC) 
was, however, organized to develop com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises for 
which private capital was not forthcom- 
ing. It was not intended to compete with 
private enterprise. 


The Government is endeavouring to sell 


NDC industries to private interests. An 
official Press release on 23 March 1949, 
in connexion with negotiations for the 
sale of the Binalbagan Isabela Sugar 
Company, set forth the following policy: 


and the. 


PART VII 


“The original policy of government is 
to organize and stabilize the industries 
which it is now financing, so that even- 
tually they could~ be turned over to 
private enterprise. This policy has been 
emphasized by President Quirino and 
still remains. 


“The Government is not supposed to 
be in business but to promote and 
regulate business. President Quirino has 
stated that government is in need of 
funds for new economic enterprises and 
will not sink more money in industries 
which have been fully stabilized and 
can very well be turned over to private 
capital. 

“His desire is to see the government 
relieved of its economic and social obses- 
sions.. By turning over these’ activities 
to private effort the government could 
concentrate on its more presing problems 


and at the same time cooperate with 


private agencies in the successful prose- 
cution of their respective programs.” 


As regards compensation, section 1 (2) 
of article II] of the Constitution provides 
that “private property shall not be taken 
for public use without just compensation”’. 


3. Economic Controls 


(a) Trade:— There are no restrictions 
on the amount of foreign investments in 
trade or on the ownership or control of 
trading concerns by foreigners. The lat- 
ter can engage in trade as single pro- 
prietors. corporations or associations 
organized under the laws of the Philip- 
pines or of their respective countries. All 
the officers, directors, employees and la- 
bourers may be aliens except that, if 
the enterprise is formed as a corporation 
organized under the laws of the Philip- 
pines, the secretary must be a Philippine 
citizen. If it is “organized as a foreign 
corporation intendng to do business in 
the Philippines, it must secure the neces- 
sary licence from the Bureau of Com- 
merce. However, this requirement does 
not apply to banks and banking institu- 
tions. If it is organized as a foreign 
partnership, it is required under section 
21 of the Code of Commerce, to file with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
triplicate copies of the partnership agree- 
ment or articles of association and their 
amendments, if any, authenticated by the 
office of the Philippine Consulate in 
the place where the principal office 
of the partnership is located. This must 
be accompanied by a certificate of the 
said Consulate showing that such part- 
nership or association has been duly or- 
ganized or formed in accordance with 
the laws of the country. Foreign cor- 
porations are*required under the Corpo- 
ration Law to comply with all laws, rules 
and regulations applicable to domestic 
corporations of the same class, save and 
except such only as provide for the 
creation, formation, organization or dis- 
solution, of corporations or such as fix the 


relations, liabilities, responsibilities or 
duties of members, stock-holders or offi- 
cers of corporations to each other or 
to the corporation. In the import trade 
20 per cent of the import quota meant 
for new importers of certain luxuiry 
goods was reserved exclusively for Philip- 
pine firms by an executive order issued 
under the President’s emergency powers 
in March 1949, 


The Republic Act No. 37 gives Philip- 
pine citizens preference over foreigners 
in the lease of public market stalls. 


(b) Industry.—Certain industries are 
reserved exclusively for the citizens of 
the Philippines or of the United States 
of America or for corporations or asso- 
ciations at least 60 per cent of. whose 
capital is held by such citizens. In such 
industries, foreigners and foreign corpo- 
rations and associations may invest up to 
40 per cent of the capital. However, a 
foreigner investing in more than one cor- 
poration organized for the purpose of 
engaging in agriculture or in mining can- 
not own more than 15 per cent of the 
capital stock or have a right of vote in 
such corporations. He can hold his stock 
solely for investment and not for bringing 
about -a combination to effect control of 
such corporations or to violate directly 
or indirectly the provisions of the Public 
Land Law (section 13, Corporation Law, 
as amended). The officers, directors, 
employers or labourers of enterprises en- 
gaged in such industries must be citizens 
of the Philippines or of the U.S.A. (Re- 
public Act No. 134). 


Industries which are not reserved for 
Philippine or U.S.A. citizens such as pig- 
raising, poultry, etc. are open to for- 
eigners. 


Act No. 4231 limits the award of con- 
struction of any class of public works 
or improvements to citizens of the Philip- 
pines or of any country the laws of which 
grant similar rights or privileges to 
citizens of the Philippines, or to corpo- 
rations or associations organized under 
Philippine laws and of which at least 70 
per cent of the capital stock belongs 
wholly to Philippine citizens. 


(c) Transport services:—Foreigners are 
not permitted to engage in the business of 
transportation. Only corporations or as- 
sociations organized under the laws of the 
Philippines and having at least 60 per 
cent of the capital owned by citizens of 
the Philippines can engage in land trans- 
portation (Public Service Act). All 
directors, officers, employees and labour- 
ers must be Philippine citizens (Republic 
Act No. 134). 


Only corporations or associations 
organized under the laws of the Philip- 
pines and having at least 75 per cent of 
the capital investment owned by the 
citizens of the Philippines can engage 
in coastwise shipping. The president 
and the managing directors must be 
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Philippine citizens (section 1172. of the 
Revised Administrative Code). 


Only corporations organized under the 
laws of the Philippines and having at 
least 66-2/3 per cent of the voting interest’ 
owned absolutely and controlled exclu- 
sively by the citizens of the Philippines, 
can engage in air transportation. The 
directing head and at least two-thirds of 
the directors and managing officers must 
be citizens of the Philippines. If the 
concern is organized as a partnership or 
any other form of joint enterprise, all 
members must be Philippine citizens 
(Republic Act No. 158). 


Republic Act No. 134 provides that in 
the case of corporations or associations 
engaged in coastwise shipping and air 
transportation, all the directors, officers, 
employees or labourers thereof, excepting 
only technical personnel whose appoint- 
ments have been authorized by the 
President of the Philippines upon the 
recommendation of the proper depart- 
ment head, must be Philippine citizens. 


However, United States citizens and cor- 
porations or associations organized under 
Philippine laws, at least 60 percent of 
whose capital is owned by such citizens, 
have the same rights as Philippine citizens 
in the operation of public utilities during 
the period provided for in the Bell Act. 


Foreigners other than United States 
citizens can invest the balance of the 
capital, after allowing for the minimum 
investment reserved for Philippine and 
United States citizens, in the various 
transport services. 


(d) Landed property :—Aliens regarded 
as individuals or as corporations or as- 
sociations organized under the laws of 
the Philippines or those of their own 
country cannot acquire public or private 
agricultural lands in the Philippines, ex- 
cept that in the case of private agricul- 
tural land presently owned by aliens, 
the same may be transmitted by them 
to their heirs (sections 1 and 5 of article 
XIII of the Constitution). 


In 1948 the Supreme Court in the 
Krivenko case, construed “agricultural 
land” to include “urban land’ which 


in effect means that foreigners cannot ac- 
quire land of any kind. 


Corporations authorized to engage in 
agriculture are restricted to the owner- 
ship and control of not more than 1,024 
hectares each of public land. The same 
area is allowed for lease, but if the land 
leased is adapted for grazing purposes, an 
area not exceeding 2,000 hectares may be 
granted (section 2, article XIII of the 
Constitution). In such corporations, aliens 
can invest up 40 per cent of the capital 
stock. 


Citizens of the U.S.A., or corporations 
at least 60 per cent of whose capital is 
owned by such citizens, enjoy the same 
rights as Philippine citizens with respect 
to the acquisition and _ utilization of 
landed property during the period pro- 
vided for in the Bell Act. 


A bill unanimously passed by the Philip- 


pine Senate on 3 May 1949 and sent to 


the House of Representatives, prohibits 


all foreigners except United States citi- 
zens from owning land in the Philippines. 


(e) Banking :—The busimess of banking 
is governed by the Republic Act No. 
337 which was approved in July 1948. 
The Act debars foreign banks from re- 
ceiving deposits in the Philippines. An 
exception was made, however, in the case 
of branches or agencies of foreign banks 
which were actually receiving deposits 
at the time of the approval of this Act. 
But it was laid down that the deposits 
by such branches or agencies are not to 
be invested out of the Philippines. 


No banking company can be _ incor- 
porated in the Philippines unless Philip- 
pine citizens hold at least 60 per cent of 
its capital stock and constitute two-thirds 
of the members of its board of directors. 


All foreign banks are required to take 
out licences. The following conditions 
must be satisfied before a licence can be 
issued: 


(i) Public interest and economic con- 
ditions, both general and local, justify 
the issuance of the licence. 


(ii) The bank is solvent and is in a 
sound financtal condition. 


(iii) A duly appointed agent in the 
Philippines has been authorized to accept 
summons and legal processes. 


No foreign building and loan associ- 
ation is permitted to transact business 
in the Philippines. 


A licence issued to a foreign bank can 
be revoked subject to the approval of 
the President of the Philippines, if it 
is found, after investigation at which 
the banks must be given a chance to be 
heard, that it is in imminent danger of 
insolvency or that its continuance in 
business would involve probable loss to 
those transacting business with it. 


(f) Insurance:—A foreign insurance 
company desirous of transacting business 
in the Philippines is required to obtain 
permission from the Insurance Commis- 
sioner and to secure fegistration under 
section 68 of the Corporation Law, with 
the Director of Commerce. It is also re- 
quired, under sections 178 and 178A of 
the “Insurance Act”? (Act No. 2927) as 
amended, to have the same minimum 
paid-up capital as is laid down for the 
domestic insurance companies, namely 
250,000 pesos, and to deposit with the 
Insurance Commissioner for the benefit 
and security of its policy holders and 
creditors in the Philippines, at least 250,- 
000 pesos in approved securities, at least 
50 per cent of which must be Philippine 
securities, and to set aside at least 50 
per cent of legal reserves of the policies 
written in the Philippines and keep or 
invest them in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Insurance Act. 


(x) Remittance of dividends, etc. :— All 
transactions im foreign exchange are 
subject to control. However, remittance 
abroad of bona fide dividends is permitted. 


4. Taxation 


The following rates of taxation were 
in force during 1949: 
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(a) Income tax 
(i) Individuals 


Income tax is levied on resident in- 
dividuals at the following rates: 
Annual income Rate of tax 
(in pesos) per cent 


More than 2,000 but less than 4,000 6 
More than 4,000 but less than 6,000 9 
than 6,000 but less than 10,000 13 
More than 10,000 but less than 20,000 17 
More than 20,000 but less than 
More than 30,000 but less than 
More than 40,000 but less than 50,000 28 
More than 50,000 but less than 60,000 30 
More than 60,000 but less than 70,000 32 
More than 70,000 but less than 80,000 34 
More than 80,000 but less than 90,000 36 
More than 90, 000 but less than 100,000 38 
More than 100, 000 but less than 150,000 40 
More than 150,000 but less than 200,000 42 
More than 200,000 but less than 300,000 44 
More than 300,000 but less than 400,000 46 
More than 400,000 but less than 500,000 48 


More than 500,000 but less’ than 
More than 700,000 but less’ than 
More than 1,000,000 but less than 
More than 2,000,000 60 


A non-resident alien not engaged in 
trade or business in the Philippines is 
taxed on his entire net income in the 
Philippines at the rate of 12 -.per cent. 
If, however, this income exceeds 16,500 
pesos, he is taxed at the rates applicable 
to resident individuals as given above. 


The following exemptions are allowed, 
if the same are reciprocally granted non- 
resident Filipinos: 


(a) An unmarried individual 
(b) A married couple 
(c) An unmarried individual with one 
or more dependents such as parents, 
brothers, sisters or children 
In the case of the head of,a family an 
additional exemption of P.500 is 
allowed for each child. 
(ii) Corporations 
Corporations organized in the Philip- 
pines are taxed at the rate of 12 per cent 
of their world income. Foreign corpora- 
tions are taxed at the rate of 12 per 
cent of their income derived in the Philip- 
pines. Building and loan associations are 
taxed at the rate of 6 per cent of their 
total net income. In the case of dividends 
received by a domestic or a _ resident 
foreign corporation from a domestic cor- 
poration, only 25 per cent thereof are 
returnable for the purpose of this tax. 
(b) Percentage tax 


This tax is imposed at rates varying 
from 2 per cent of the gross receipts in 
the case of building, irrigation, water- 
works and other construction work, con- 
tractors, proprietors or operators of 
dock-yards, etc., to 20 per cent on keepers 
of bars or cafes serving wines or liquors 
in compounds of race tracks. 


(c) Tax on banks 


Banks are taxed at the rate of 5 per 
cent of their gross receipts in the Philip- 
pines from interests, discounts, dividends, 
commissions, profits from exchange, 
royalties, rentals or property, real and 
personal, and other items treated as gross 
income. 


(d) Tax on insurance companies 


An insurance company, whether ‘local 
or foreign, is taxed at the rate of 1 ‘per 
cent of the premiums collected by it 
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during the first five years of its organiza- 
tion or establishment, at the rate of 2 per 
cent during the next succeeding five 
years, and at the rate of 3 per cent 
thereafter. 


(e) Exemption from taxation 


‘In the case of new or necessary indus- 

tries approved by the Government, Re- 
public Act No. 35 exempts, for a period 
of four years from the date of organiza- 
tion thereof, any person, partnership, 
company or corporation who or which 
shall engage therein from the payment of 
all internal revenue taxes. 


({f) Double taxation relief 


The Republic of the — Philippines 
has not entered into any international 
conventions for double taxation relief. 


THAILAND 


1. Government Policy 


In January 1950 the Government made 
the following statement of policy con- 
cerning foreign investments in Thailand: 


“The Thai Government welcome 
foreigners who wish to make investments 
in Thailand, and will give, them such 
rights and protection as are enjoyed by 
those foreigners who have already invest- 
ed in Thailand or by the Thai people 
themselves. However, certain minor oc- 
cupations have been reserved by law for 
the Thai people. 


“In certain businesses or industries 
opportunity is afforded to the foreigners 
to become sole investors, for instance in 
the mining industries in the non-reserved 
or open areas. They are required only 
to conform to the formalities and regula- 
tions necessary for the granting of con- 
cessions and supervision of such enter- 
prises. 

“In certain businesses and industries the 
Government may participate as partners 
or shareholders if they think fit, and the 
details as to the percentage of the shares 
for each contracting party and the com- 
position of staff will be mutually agreed 
upon. It is also the policy of the Govern- 
ment to encourage joint participation 
between foreign investors and _ private 
Thai individuals.” 


2. Nationalization of Industries 


The following industries are owned 
and operated by the State: (a) Distilla- 
tion of alcohol. (b) Tobacco manyfacture. 
(c) Opium manufacture. (d) Playing 
cards manufacture. 

(a) Distillation of alcohol and spirits :— 
All the distilleries are owned by the 
State, but they are not all government- 
operated, some being temporarily leased 
to individuals. It is the Government’s 
policy ultimately to have all of them 
operated by its Factory Department. 
Foreign liquors and spirits are permitted 
to be imported without any restrictions 
subject to payment of customs duty. 


(b) Tobacco manufacture :—Tobacco 
plantations are licensed and controlled in 
order that.all virginian leaves shall be 
scientifically planted, cured, and sold to 
the government factories, while other 
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| EASTER RACE MEETING |. 
Saturday, 12th & Monday, 14th April, 1952 
(Held under the Rules of The Hong Kong Jockey Club) 

The First Bell will be rung at 11.30 a.m. and the first race will be run at 

12.00 Noon, each day. The tiffin interval is after the fourth race (1.30 p.m.). 
_ There are twelve races each day (24 in all). 

Through Tickets at $48.00 each may be obtained at the Compradore 
Office of the Treasurers, ist floor, Telephone House, also tickets at $2.00 each 
for the Cash Sweep on the last race of the Meeting on 14th April as well 
as the Special Cash Sweep on the “Hong Kong Derby” scheduled to be run 
on 3lst May, 1952. 

Through Tickets reserved for this Meeting but not paid for by 10.00 
a.m. on Friday. 11th April, will be sold and the reservation cancelled for 
future meetings. ; 

To avoid congestion at the Club’s Office at Telephone House, non-members 
are requested to purchase their sweep tickets at the Club’s Branch Offices 
at: 


5, D’Aguilar Street, Hong Kong or 382, Nathan Road, Kowloon 
TOTALISATOR 

The attention of Totalisator Investors is drawn to the following rules:— 

Dividends will be paid on the winning and placed ponies so declared by the Stewards 
when the “All Clear” is given. The “All Clear’ signal will Be indicated by a white 
light at the Totalisator Tower. BACKERS ARE ADVISED NOT TO DESTROY OR 
THROW AWAY THEIR TICKETS UNTIL AFTBR THE “ALL CLEAR” SIGNAL HAS 
BEEN EXHIBITED. 

Totalisator Tickets should be examined and checked before leaving the Selling 
Counters as mistakes of any description cannot be rectified later. 

Cash received in respect of Dividends should be checked before leaving the Pay- 
Out Counters as no claim fer short payment of the value of tickets presented can be 
entertained once Investors have left the Counters. 

All winning tickets and tickets for refunds must be presented for payment at the 
Race Course on the day to which they refer, but none will be paid later than one hour 
after the time for which the last race of the day has been scheduled to be run. 

In no circumstances will any Dividends be paid or refunds made unless a ticket is 
produced. Payment WILL NOT be made on torn or disfigured tickets. 


MEMBERS’ BADGES AND ENCLOSURE 

MEMBERS ARE INFORMED THAT THE 1952 SETS OF MEMBERS 
AND LADIES’ BADGES NOW SUPERSEDE THE PREVIOUS ISSUE. 

Members and guests are reminded that they and their ladies MUST 
wear their badges prominently displayed throughout the Meeting. 

NO ONE WITHOUT A BADGE WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE 
MEMBBRS’ ENCLOSURE. 

Badges admitting ladies not in possession of Brooches or Season tickets 
and gentlemen, non-members of the Club, to the Members’ Enclosure and 
Club Rooms at $10.00 per day including tax, for ladies or gentlemen are 
obtainable through the Secretary at Telephone House, on the written or per- 
sonal introduction of a Member, such member to be responsible for all 
visitors introduced by him, and for payment of all chits, etc. 

Only a limited number of badges admitting to Members’ Enclosure will 
be on sale at the Race Course. 

The Branch Offices, the Treasurers’ Compradore Office and the Secretary’s 
Office wil] close at 10.00 a.m. each day. The Treasurers’ Compradore Office 
and the Secretary’s Office are situated at Ist Floor, Telephone House. 

A limited number of tiffins will be obtainable at the Club House provided 
they are ordered in advance from the No. 1 Boy (Tel. 27818). 

NO CHILDREN WILL BE ADMITTED TO THE CLUB’S PREMISES 
DURING THE MEETING. 

PUBLIC ENCLOSURE 

The price of admission to the Public Enclosure is $3.00 each day including 
tax for all persons including ladies, and is payable at the Gate. 

BOOKMAKERS, TIC TAC MEN, ETC., WILL NOT BE PERMITTED TO 
OPERATE WITHIN THE PRECINCTS OF THE HONG KONG JOCKEY 
CLUB. , 

MEALS AND REFRESHMENTS WILL BE OBTAINABLE IN THE 
RESTAURANT IN THE PUBLIC ENCLOSURE. 

SERVANTS’ PASSES 

Servants’ passes will be issued to private box holders only, who are re- 
quested to distribute them with discrimination and to endorse their names 
on the passes. Holders of such passes are not permitted in the Members’ 
Enclosure except for passing through on their duties and must remain in 
their employers’ stands. 

Owing ‘to the congestion in the Members’ Betting Hall and at Booths 
adjacent to Boxes in the Coffee Room, Box-holders and Members are requested 
to ensure that their servants make use only of the Public Betting Hall. 
Military Police will be posted at various points in the enclosure to ensure 
that this regulation is adhered to. By Order, 


H. MISA, 
Secretary. 
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species are permitted to be sold and 
exported. Cigarettes are manufactured 
solely by the Government, whereas the 
private manufacture of cigars and other 
tobaccos is still permitted under licence. 
Private import of foreign tobaccos and 
tobacco leaves is pot permitted, except 
small quantities for samples and personal 
consumption. 

(c) Opium manufacture :—Private plant- 
ing, import and export of opium are 
prohibited by law. Opium manufacture 
is carried out solely by the Government 
and sold only to addicts in specially 
controlled establishments with a view to 
reducing the number of addicts. 


(d) Manufacture of playing cards:— 
Thai and Chinese playing cards are print- 
ed solely by the Government. 


The Thai Electric Corporation Limited, 
Bangkok, which supplies electricity and 
tram services in the city of Bangkok, has 
been recently taken over by the State. 
Compensation was paid on the basis of 
an agreement arrived at between the Cor- 
poration and the Government. Outside 
Bangkok the supply of electric current 
is undertaken either by local governments 
or by private concessionaires. 


At present there is very wide scope for 
private enterprise. No general policy 
has been laid down about nationalization 
of industries. 


3. Economic and Other Controls 


(a) Trade and industry :—There are no 
special laws and regulations governing 
foreign investments in trade and industry. 
Public utility enterprises are, however, 
subject to the provisions of the Act for 
the Control of Commercial Undertakings 
Affecting Public Safety or Welfare, B.E. 
2471 (1928). The Factory Act, B.E.2482 
(1938), governs forty-three kinds of 
factories. Furthermore, business enter- 
prises, whether local or foreign, are re- 
quired under the Business Registration 
Act, B.E.2479 (1935). to register the fol- 
lowing particulars with the Government: 
(i) Name, age, race, nationality, and ad- 
dress of the merchant. (ii) Business name, 
if any. (iii) Nature of commercial busi- 
mess. (iv) Head office, branch and com- 
mission agents. (v) Date of commence- 
ment of business in Thailahd. (vi) Date 
of application for registration. (vii) Com- 
mercial business previously carried on 
(if any), place of business, date of ter- 
mination of such business and causes 
thereof. 


(b) Banking—Commercial banks, 
whether local or foreign, are subject to 
the provisions of the Commercial Bank- 
‘ang Act, B-.E.2488 (1945). Both classes 
of banks are required to apply for 
authorization to conduct the business of 
commercial banking. Branches of foreign 
banks are required to furnish the fol- 
lowing particulars with their applications. 


(1) Evidence of registration of the 
banking company. 


(ii) Copy of the memorandum and of 
the articles of association. 


(iii) Evidence that the banking company 
has been incorporated in accordance with 
the law of the country in which its head 
woffice is established. 


(iv) A legally certified copy of the 
annual report of the company showing 
the state of its affairs at the end of the 


year immediately preceding the date of 


application. 


Both classes of banks are required to 
publish an annual balance sheet and a 
profit and loss account. In the case of 
foreign banks, these documents should 
be published in Thailand within a rea- 
sonable time after their publication in 
the place of domicile of their respective 
offices, but unless satisfactory cause can 


be proved, this time should not exceed, 


three months after the close of their 
financial year. 


Authorization for carrying on the 
business of a savings institution registered 
in Thailand can be granted only if a 
majority of its directors are Thai 
nationals. Branches of foreign institu- 
tions are not affected by this restriction. 
In the case of the business of a credit 
foncier all directors are required to be 
Thai nationals. 


(c) . Insurance :—Conditions governing 
insurance business prescribed under the 
Act Governing Business Affecting Public 
Safety or Welfare. B.E.2471 (1928). 
quire an insurance company, whether 


local or foreign, to obtain the Govern-. 


ment’s permission for transacting in- 
surance business in Thailand. It must 
have a minimum paid up capital of 1 
million baht to carry on only one class of 
insurance business and of 2 million baht 
to carry on insurance business of more 
than one class. A foreign insurance com- 
pany must have a minimum paid-up 
capital equivalent in exchange value to 
the above amounts of Thai currency. 
An insurance company is required to 
deposit the following amounts with the 
Government either in cash or in govern- 


ment bonds or partly in cash and partly 


in government bonds. 


(i) For life insurance a sum of 250,000 
baht at the time of promoting the 
business plus one-third of the premiums 
Or annuity payments collected every year. 
These payments are to cease when the 
total sum deposited by a company 
amounts to 1 million baht. 


(ii) For fire insurance business, TAN 
baht. 


(iii) For marine insurance or freight 
transport insurance business or both, 


500,000 baht. 


(iv) For fire, marine and freight trans- 
port insurance business, 800,000 baht. 


These deposits are required only as a 
guarantee in the interests of the policy 
holders and are returnable to the company 
concerned after it has ceased doing 
insurance business in Thailand and after 
the Government is satisfied that it has 
discharged all its debts and liabilities in 
Thailand. 


(d) Mining :—Mining is subject to the 
provisions of the Mining Acts, B.E.2461, 
2474, 2476, 2479, 2483, 2489 and» 2485. 
There is no specific law or regulation 
governing foreign investments in mining. 
The above laws apply equally to Thai 
nationals and to foreigners. 


(e) Rail transport:—Rail transport 


governed by the Law on Organization of - 
Railways and Highways. 


A concession is necessary for the con- 


struction of private railways. Such con- 


cessions can be granted only for feeder 


lines to the State railways or for indus- 
trial railways. There is no discrimination | 
against foreigners with regard to the 
granting of concessions. 


Private railways are subject to con-— 


trol by the Government in accordance 


with the terms of Railw ays and Highways. | 


The State may assume direct possession 
of a private railway before the expiry of 
the concession, if it is entitled to do so 
under the conditions laid down in the 
concession. If there is no such provision 


in the concession, the State can assume | 


direct possession of the railway at any 
time after twenty years from the date of 
the concession. 


In all cases where the State takes 
possession of the railway at or before 
the expiration of the concession, it takes 
possession of all buildings, rolling stock, 
machinery, stores and other materials. 


If, on expiry of the concession or its 
repeal, the State has not given notice of 
its intention to take possession of the 
railway, the concessionaire is entitled to 
sell any lands, buildings or materials of 
the railway. 


Unless otherwise laid down in the con- 
cession, the concessionaire whose pro- 
perty is taken possession of by the State, 
is entitled to compensation as provided 
in the Law on Organization of Railways 
and Highways. 

({) Water transport:—According to 
the Thai Vessels Act, B.E-.2481 (1938), 
the following classes of vessels are per- 
mitted to trade in Thai waters: 


(1) Vessels which have been registered 
as Thai vessels. 

(ii) Mechanically 
under ten tons gross. 

(iii) Sea-going not mechanically pro- 
pelled under twenty tons gross. 

(iv) River vessels not mechanically 
propelled under fifty tons gross. 

In the case of (ii), (ili) and (iv) the 
permit does not cover vessels belonging 
to foreign juridical persons. 


propelled vessels 


A vessel to bé registered as a Thai 
vessel must be owned by a person of 


Thai_ nationality, whether natural or 
juridical. In the case of a limited part- 
nership, all partners jointly and un- 


limitedly liable shall have Thai nationality, 
and not less than 70 per cent of its capital 
shall be owned by natural persons having 
Thai nationality. In case of a limited 
company, the majority of its directors 
shall have Thai nationality and not less 
than 70 per cent of its capital shall be 
owned by natural persons having Thai 
nationality. 


(g) Road trarrsport :—There are no laws 
or regulations restricting foreign invest- 
ments in road transport. Persons desir- 
ing to carry on the business of road trans- 
port are required under the Motor 
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Vehicles Act, B.E.2473 (1930). to obtain 
a licence for the purpose. — 


(h) Air transport.—There are no laws 
or regulations restricting foreign invest- 
ment in aim transport. The business of 
air ‘transport is governed ‘by the ‘Air 
Navigation Act, B-.E.2480 (1936). 


(i) Restrictions regarding the payment 
of dividends.—The Civil and Commercial 
Code requires that no dividends should 
be declared by a company except by a 
resolution passed in its general meetings. 
The directors may, however, from time 
to time, pay such interim dividends to the 
shareholders as appear to them to be 
justified by the profits of the company. 
No dividends can be paid otherwise than 
out of profits. If a company has incurred 
losses, no dividends can be paid unless 
such losses have been made good. At 
least 5 per cent of ‘the profits of a com- 
pany must be appropriated to the reserve 
fund until that fund is equal to 10 per 
cent of the capital company. 


Banks régistered in Thailand are re- 
quired under the Commercial Banking 
Act, B.E.2488(1945), to allocate every 
year at least 15 per cent of their net 
profits to the reserve fund until a certain 
maximum is reached. The dividends, etc., 
paid to the shareholders cannot exceed 
15 per cent of the paid-up capital of the 
bank unless and until the reserve fund 
amounts to not less than 60 per cent of 
the paid-up capital. 


(j) Remittance of dividends, profits, 
etc.:—There are no restrictions on the 
remittance abroad of profits, dividends, 
etc., or on the export or re-export of 
capital. The foreign exchange required 
for the purpose may be obtained fron 
the market, where dealings in foreign 
exchange are freely permitted. 


(k) Sale of securities :—Foreigners 
have no legal disability regarding the 
purchase of shares of Thai concerns. 
There is, however, no developed invest- 
ment market and shares are _ usually 
offered for sale only amongst private 
circles. 


(1) Immigration laws:—The immi- 
gration of foreigners into the country 
for purposes of permanent residence is 
governed by a system of quotas. The 
annual quota for immigrants from each 
country is 


In addition to the above quota, for- 
eigners can be allowed to enter the 
country for temporary residence for a 
period which ordinarily should not exceed 
thirty days. In-special cases this period 
may be extended by the Director-General 
of the Police Department or by the 
Minister of the Interior. 


Persons employed by the Government 
on a contract basis are not subject to 
any quota. They can stay in the coun- 
try for the period specified in the con- 
tract. 


Foreign technical and administrative 
personnel may be allowed to enter the 
country, in special circumstances, upon 
permission by the Director-General of 


the Police Department or the Minister 
of Interior on such conditions as are 
imposed by each. 


4. Taxation 
(a) Taxation rates 
(i) Personal incomes 
The rates of taxation are as follows: 
(a) Income tax. Standard rate: 10 per 


cent of the income. 


(1) Net income of 1,000 baht and 
under: six-tenths of the standard rate. 


(2) Net income over 1,000 baht: the 
standard rate. 


All incomes are allowed the following 
reliefs by way of exemption and abate- 
ment: 


(1) 1,200 baht of income is exempted 
from income tax. 


(2) 1,200 baht is allowed for personal 
expenses. 


(3) 600 baht is allowed for expenses 
of the wife or husband. 


(4) 400 baht is allowed for each child 
still living under his or her care, who 
is not sui juris, but no abatement shall 
be made for any child having an assessed 
income of 400 baht or more in the pre- 
ceding taxable year. 


(5) A reduction of 20 per cent is 
allowed. for earned income. 


(6) Unearned income from the hire 
of property which amounts to less than 
5,000 baht is exempted from the standard 
rate. 


(b) Super-tax. Super-tax is levied on 
net income of over 5,000 baht at the 
following rates: 


(1) For net income more than 5,000 
baht but not more than 10,000 baht: 12 
per cent on the amount exceeding 5,000 
baht. 


(2) For net income more than 10,000 
baht but not more than 15,000 baht: 16 
per cent on the amount exceeding 10,000 
baht. 


(3) For net income more than 15,000 
baht but not more than 20,000 baht: 20 
per cent on the amount exceeding 15,000 
baht. 


(4) For net income more than 20,000 
baht but not more than 30,000 baht: 25 
ef cent on the amount exceeding 20,000 

aht. 


(5) For net income more than 30,000 
baht but not more than 40,000 baht: 30 


-per cent on the amount exceeding 30,000 


baht. 


(6) For net income more than 40,000 
baht but not more than 50,000 baht: 35 
per cent on the amount exceding 40,000 
baht. 


(7) For net income more than 50,000 
baht but not more than 70,000 baht: 40 
‘ex! cent on the amount exceeding 50,000 
aht. 


(8) For net income more than 70,000 
baht but not more than 100,000 baht: 45 


per cent on the amount exceeding 70,006 
baht. 


. elsewhere as well as ' 7 
proportion which the total gross income 


(9) For net income more than 100,000 

baht: 50 per cent of the amount ex- 
ceeding 1000,000 baht. 
_ Income tax and super-tax on personal 
income are also payable on income deri- 
ved from a company or juridical part- 
nership which has already paid the in- 
come tax. 


(ii) Incomes of companies or juridical 
partnerships. 

Every company or juridical  part- 
nership organized under the laws of 
Thailand or under the laws of a foreign 
State and carrying on business in Thai- 
land has to pay a tax of 20 per cent on 
all sums paid in: 

(a) Interest on debentures, bonds or 
capital loans. 


(b) Dividend or profits paid out, bonus 
paid to shareholders, reduction of capital 
paid out, increase of capital derived from 
profits and reserves set aside from income. 


(c) Benefits derived from the amale 
gamation, absorption or dissolution of 
the company or juridical partnership, 
which can be valued in money at an 
amount exceeding the capital. 

For the purposes of computation of the 
tax payable by a company or juridical 
partnership organized under the laws of 


a foreign State and carrying on business 
in Thailand, the 


derived from the business in Thailand 
bears to the total gross income of the 
company or juridical partnership is used 
as the basis for calculating the taxable 
income. 

(iii) Banks and insurance companies 

A bank is taxed at the rate of 4,000 
baht per annum. If it transacts any ex- 
change business it has to pay an additional 
tax of 2,000 baht for every million or 
part of a million baht of exchange bust- 
ness transacted. 

Loans on mortgage of immovable pro- 
perties and sums invested for acquiring 
profits in immovable properties in Thai- 
land are taxed at the rates of 1/48 per 
cent per annum. 

Savings deposits are taxed at the rate 
of 1/36 cent per annum. 

Life insurance business is taxed at the 
rate of 1 per cent and other insurance 
business at the rate of 2 per cent of the 
insurance premiums collected. 

Income tax is paid by banks and in- 
surance companies in addition to the 
above taxes. 

(b) Double taxation relief 

Thailand has not entered 
international arrangements for 
taxation relief. 

(c) Discrimination against foreigners 

In the tax system of Thailand there is 
no discrimination on grounds of nationa- 
lity or domicile. The essential and onhy 
test is usufruct in Thailand. 

(d) Proposed adjustment of taxation 

A bill has been presented to Parliament 
amending the Revenue Code with a view 


into any 
double 


to adjusting exemptions, allowance and 


rates of both income and super-tax. 
(End) 
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RESTRICTION OF MALAYAN IMPORTS 


In order to help the Sterling Area to deal 
with its present crisis, the Malayan Governments 
have decided after consultation between them- 
selves to keep the 1952 imports to about the 
level of 1951. In order to achieve this, it is 
proposed to restrict the importation of the 
following items from non-Sterling countries by 
individual importers to the percentage of their 
1951 imports as folows:— 


Liquors, dutiable .. 


Parts for Clocks & Watches 100% 
Blectric Refrigerators ............- 100% 
Domestic Radio Receiving Sets 1... 100% 
Clocks & Watches ......... OES 25% 
Motor Cars (Passenger): 

1000 c.c. and under ........ 100% 

Motor Cars (Commercial) ........ 100% 


Total Imports from Japan will be restricted 
to about the level of 1951. To this end the 
direct imports of the foilowing non-essential 
Ytems have already been prohibited: Cameras 
and cameras accessories and spares; Cigarette 
lighters, Gramophones, Fountain pens and pen- 
cils, and Vacuum flasks. Textiles and other 
items still being imported from Japan will 
be licensed on the basis of actual imports by 
individual importers during 1951; licences will 
be issued in half yearly quantities. 


Total imports from the Soviet Bloc will be 
restricted to level of 1951 imports with the 
exception of motor cars, the importation of 
which is prohibited. 

Imports from the dollar area will continue to 
be licensed in accordance with the Malayan 
Import Guide which will be reviewed from time 
to time. In view of Malaya’s dollar surplus 
and the need for continued importation of many 
essential items from the dollar area, however, 
it is intended to administer the licensing of 
such items for the time being at rates which 
will not exceed the total levels attained in 1951, 
when it is considered that they were adequate 
to meet essentia] needs. 


MALAYAN RAILWAY REVENUE 

In 1951 the Malayan Railway earned a total 
revenue of $51,119,404 which exceeded that of 
1950 by $10,156,498. During that period it 
handled 2,038,542 tons of goods, exceeding that 
of the previous year by 2,523 tons. 


Revenue from passenger trains amounted to 
$12,830,836; goods trains $27,745,729; wharves 
$7,079,621; ferries and road services $1,121,981; 
rents and miscellaneous $2,341,237. 

$47 ships called at Port Swettenham during 
1951, and in that period the port handled 
551,934 tons of imports and 268,105 tons of 
exports. Prai handled 235,448 tons of imports 
and 150,102 tons of exports. 


MALAYAN PALM OIL PRODUCTION 


The Federation produced 48,274 tons of palm 
oil in 1951, showing a drop of 4,897 tons as 
compared with the 1950 production, while the 
production of palm kernels increased by 426 
tons to 13,868 tons. Johore came first with a 
production of 21,317 tons; Perak second with 
15,685 tons; and Selangor third with 9,230 tons. 


MALAYAN COPRA PRODUCTION 


Coconut estates and smallholdings in the 
Federation produced 160,042 tons of copra in 
1951—-10,564 tons above the 1950 production. 
Estate production amounted to 39,422 tons while 
that of smallholdings totalled 120,620 tons. Perak 
topped the list of producers with 21,623 tons; 


Selangor came second with 14,747 tons; and 
Penang and Province Wellesley third with 
2,766 tons. : 
MALAYAN SOAP PRODUCTION 

During 1951 the Federation manufactured 


102,402 ecwts. of soap. This figure was more 
than the 1950 production by 14,985 cwts. 


MALAYAN PRODUCTION OF TIN 
CONCENTRATES 


In January 1952 the Federation produced 
6,323 tons of tin concentrates. Perak contri- 
buted 3,736 tons and Selangor 1,999 tons. 


96.7. million Patriotic Bonds. 
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JANUARY RUBBER PRODUCTION IN 

MALAYA 

Tistates and smallholdings in the . Federation 
produced 50,944 tons of rubber in January 1952. 
This was less than the December 1951 production 
by 2,731 tons. 

During the month the United Kingdom took 
10,935 tons; the United States 13,068 tons; 
and Singapore 18,045 tons. 


MALAYA’S DOLLAR EARNINGS 


Malaya’s contributions to the sterling area 
dollar poo] during 1951 are estimated at about 
US$400 million, compared with US$360 million 
for 1950 and US$650 million for the period 
1948-50. The total contribution of all colonies 
and dependencies in 1948-50 amounted to $750 
million. Nearly 90 per cent of Malaya’s 
dollar earnings was accounted for by rubber 
and tin exports. Malaya’s exports to dollar 
area countries during 1951 are estimated at 


$1,500 million, against $1,200 million in 1950. 


Her dollar imports in 1951 amounted to $270 
million. 


MALAYA’S RUBBER AND TIN EXPORTS 


Ma!aya’s rubber exports in 1951 reached the 
high record of 1,155,264 tons, an increase of 
more than 4 per cent over the 1,106,499 tons 
exported in 1950, and more than double the 
total exported in 1946. Tin exports in 1951 
amounted to 64,957 tons, a decrease of about 
21 per cent from the 81,801 tons exported in 
1950. 


INDONESIAN COPRA EXPORTS 


Preliminary figures indicate that Indonesian 
copra exports for 1951 amounted to 455,483 long 
tons, the largest annual volume exported since 
before World War Il. This represents an in- 
crease of 91 per cent over the 238,075 long tons 
exported in 1950. 


BORNEO OIL PRODUCTION AND EXPORT 


Crude oil exports from Brunei in 1950 totaled 
4.0 million long tons, against 3.2 million long 
tons in 1949. It is expected that the 1951 
figures, when available, will show a further 
increase. 

From Sarawak, 1.7 million long tons of re- 
fined oil were exported in 1950 against 1.5 
million long tons in 1949. Exports of crude 
oil in two years were 2.4 million long tons 
and 1.8 million long tons, respectively. Sarawak 
production of petroleum in 1950 was only 56,662 
long tons. 


The increased output of petroleum in Borneo 
was due to the cessation of the Abadan supplv 
for Far East markets. In the first nine months 
of 1951, the United States imported 2.5 million 
barrels of crude petroleum (US$2.35 per barrel, 
f.o.b.) from Borneo via Malaya. 


TAIWAN’S NOTE ISSUE 

The Taiwan Currency Reserve Supervisory 
Commission has announced that the net volume 
of New Taiwan Yuan in circulation within the 


_the limits originally: prescribed was NTY 199.6 


million at the end of 1951. The notes were 
fully backed by a reserve of 8.9 million grams 
of pure gold. The audited figure for December 
31 showed an increase of NTY 6.7 million over 
the amount outstanding as of November 30. 
Compared with the notes in circulation at the 


end of 1950, however, the net increase during 


1951 was NTY 1 million, a rise of about one 
half of 1 per cent. 


The Commission also reported that the ‘‘ex- 
traordinary” temporary issue on December 31, 
1951 was NTY 191 million, the same as on 
September 30, 1951. Reserves for this issue 
comprised 4.2 million grams of pure gold, NTY 
49.1 million worth of commercial paper, and 
NTY 46.9 million worth of warehouse receipts. 
The 1951 year-end figure of this issue showed 
an increase of NTY 141 million, or 282 per 
cent over the NTY 50 million reported at the 
end of 1950. 


‘TAIWAN’S REPAYMENT ON PATRIOTIC 


BONDS 


The Taiwan Ministry of Finance has. an- 
nounced that on February 1 the National Gov- 
ernment will make its first repayment on the 
The numbers 
of the bonds to be retired in the initial instal- 
ment. were determined by lottery. 


< 


‘Far Eastern Economic Reports 


The Patriotic Bonds, floated in Taiwan in 1950 
and sold up to the end of 1951, were denomi- 
nated in silver dollar denominations but might 
be bought By paying other currencies. The con- 
version rates were set at 1 silver dollar to 


NTY 3; 2% silver dollars to US$1; and 1.25. 


silver dollars to 1 Philippine peso. Repayments, 
in the currency in which the bonds were pur- 
chased, are to be made in 30 instalments over 
a period of 15 years, or two drawings each 
year. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


India’s industrial production in 1951 was 15. 
per cent greater than in 1950. Coal output is 
estimated at 34 million tons, against 32 million 
in the previous year. Cement production rose 
to 3.1 million tons, from 2:6° million; paper 
and paper boards to 128,000 tons, from 108,000 
tons; cotton textiles to 4,078 million yards, 
from 3,660 million; jute manufactures to 879,000 
tons, from 835,000 tons; steel to  1,057,- 
000, from 1,004,000 tons. 


INDIA’S RICE IMPORT TARGET 


Because of increasing demands for rice from 
Madras, West Bengal, Travancore, Cochin, 
Hyderabad, and other states, the Government 
of India has fixed the rice import target for 
1952 at 1 million tons. This represents an in- 
crease of about 10 per cent over 1951 and nearly 
35 per cent over 1950. Foodgrains imported 
in the current year are expected to total more 
than 5 million tons. 


THAILAND-JAPAN TRADE AGREEMENT 


Thailand is prepared to increase the volume 
of trade with Japan up to US$60 million each 
way in 1952, but not up to US$80 million as 
requested by the Japanese Government. A deci- 
sion will not be reached, however, until after the 
Japanese Peace Treaty is ratified. Under the 
o'd agreement for a volume of trade of $50 
million, $44.0 million worth of goods was ex- 
ported by Japan.to Thailand and $43.3 million 
from Thailand to Japan, up to the second 
week of December 1951. 


THAI EXCHANGE CONTROL 


Regu'ations controlling exchange have been in- 
troduced by the Thai Govt. under date of March 
20. These regulations prohibit the transfer 
abroad of all foreign currencies and exchanges 
except as specified. Transfers abroad are per- 
mitted for the following: a) For payment of 
foreign obligations or loans, to an unlimited 
amount; b) Payment of other debts and for 
family expenses abroad, to a limited amount. 
Any person leaving the country is permitted 


‘to take out up to 38500 baht (£100), and his 


family may take 7000 baht. Persons passing 
through the country are not permitted to take 
out more than the amount brought in. Re- 
mittances are required to be made through 
authorised banks only. A further stipulation in 
the regulations is that all exchange dealers 
shall obtain a permit from the Ministry concerned 
and submit details of exchange in their pos- 
session. 


INDOCHINA COTTON YARN 


Production of cotton yarn in Indochina dur- 
ing 1951 reached 2800 tons, compared with 8400 
tons in 1938, 1200 t. in 1946 and 2000 t. ‘in 
1950. Imports of cotton yarn rose to 2800 
tons in 1951, as against 1500 t. in 1938, 1530 
t. in 1949 and 2400 t. in 1950. - 


JAPANESE SHIPPING 


Speaking before the Budget Commission, the 
Japanese Transport Minister has stated that 
within three years Japan will be able to convey 
50% of her imports, including 90% oil products, 
in her own vessels. At present Japan transports 
32% of the country’s imports in: 273 seagoing 
cargo sHips of 1% million tons and 33 tankers 
totalling 340,000 tons. It is the intention of 
the Japanese Govt. to build by 1955 a total 
of 250,000 tons of freighters and 560,000 tons 
of tankers. 


Twenty Japanese ships are being chartered 
to carry freight for foreign countries, according 
to figures issued by the Ministry of Transport: 
13 freighters are conveying cereals from the 
USA to India; 3 tankers are carrying oil 
between the Persian Gulf and Europe: 2 vesse!s 
are on the route between.. North America and 
the Philippines; 2 are on the South America- 
Indonesia run. Payment for these services, ex- 
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FAR EASTERN TEA REPORTS 


Djakarta Tea Market 


Before 1942 and the occupation of Indonesia 
by the Japanese armed forces, the annual exports 
of Tea from Indonesia, (Java and Sumatra), 
totalled a little more than 160 million lbs. per 
annum, of which roughly 130 millions were 
produced in Java, 30 million in Sumatra. 


During the occupation there was no opportuni- 
ty for export trading and only a few estates 
remained in production, under the supervision 


of the Japanese authorities, for local needs. 
Under the Japanese “Planned econonrty for 
Greater East Asia,” only the better quality 


Indonesian teas were allowed to survive; common 
and low medium teas being competitive to 
production from China, Formosa and 
Japan, were to be eradicated. Fortunately for 
Indonesia the large scale destruction planned 
had only been partly carried out by the time 
the Japanese surrendered. 


During the unsettled period which developed 
in Indonesia between the end of the Japanese 
occupation and the handing over of Sovereignty 
to the Indonesians at the end of 1949, further 
destruction was carried out, though direct- 
ed more at factories and estate dwellings than 
at the actual gardens. Since the transfer of 
Sovereignty gangs of armed bandits are con- 
tinuing in some areas to exercise terroristic 
activities where peace-loving communities are not 
directly under close police or military supervi- 
sion. Several Tea estates in more or less isolated 
positions have recently been the victims of this 
manifestation of anarchy. 


Nevertheless, total exports front Indonesia 
during 1950 amounted to 62% million lbs. and 
in 1951 are likely to reach a total of over 80 
— against a 1940 figure of 160 million 


That Tea Traders of severa] nationalities, both 
European and Asiatic, have confidence in the 
future of the Tea industry in Indonesia can be 
seen from the fact that not only all pre-war 
traders are re-stabilised in Djakarta, but also 
their number has increased considerably in spite 
of there being much less tea available at present. 


Unlike other Tea producing centres such as 
Calcutta, Cochin or Colombo, where tea is 
sold by public auction, tea is sold in Djakarta 
by private sale, a relic of the old days when under 
Dutch law articles sold by public auction were 
heavily taxed, thus precluding Java and Sumatra 
exporters from competing favourably with other 
tea producing countries. 


For various reasons, mainly concerned with 
foreign currency transactions, many producers 
prefer to consign their teas to the auctions in 
Amsterdam or London, or to make private 
sales direct with consumer nfarkets for direct 
shipment from Indonesia. 


On account of these heavy consignments and 
direct sales the Djakarta market is being denuded 
of a large proportion of the total production, 
particularly the better class teas, a fact which 
established exporters deplore. 


The effect of these diminishing offerings of 
better quality teas on the Djakarta market can 
readily be seen when an examination is made 
of the export figures to certain markets— 
Australia, for example, a market which pre-war 
was Indonesia’s best customer. The student of 
economics may also find food for thought in 
the fact that while during 1936—-1939 the 
U.S.A. drew practically all of its very con- 
siderable supplies of Indonesian teas direct from 
the country of origin, during 1940—1950 only 


cept in the case of ships carrying oil between 
the Persian Gulf and Europe, is being made in 
dollars. 


USA—INDONESIA TIN AGREEMENT 


An agreement has been reached between the 
USA and Indonesia, according to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corpn. in Washington, under which 
the latter country will supply a minimum of 
18,000 tons of tin to the US for a period of 3 
years at the price of US$1.18 a pound. This 
price will apply only for the first two years 
of the agreement and will be the price at port 
of shipment. The maximum amount. to be 
supplied annually is set at 20,000 tons. (In 
1950 Indonesia supplied 18,000 of the 65,000 
tons of tin imported by the US). 


about 50% of the U.S.A.’s. Indonesian teas 
requirements were purchased direct from Indo- 
nesia, the remaining 50% from middlemen in 


Europe. 


Exporters in Djakarta have within the last 
twelve months taken active steps to modernise 
the market routine as far as can be done, but 
should the Indonesian Government at any time 
wish to see their own market in their own capital 
city assume a position commensurate with the 
importance of their country’s produce, it would 
not take very long for the Djakarta Tea Trade 
as it now exists to adapt itself to the methods 
that have shown such efficiency in other principal 
producing markets. 


Indonesian Tea Production 


In pre-war days, Indonesia was the fourth 
largest producer of tea in the world. The crop 
is grown in Java and Suntatra. In Java, most 
of the estates are located in the western part 
of the island, while in Sumatra, Eastern Sumatra 
and the area south of Medan contain most of 
the tea estates. Before the Japanese occupation, 
there were more than 500,000 acres under tea 
in the two islands with an average annual pro- 
duction of about 90 million kilograms. Roughly 
one-sixth of the crop was grown on small hold- 
ings. Much damage had been caused to the tea 
industry during the Japanese occupation. In 
1949, the total area under cultivation was only 
150,000 acres composed of 193 estates. The de- 
struction of factories during the Japanese oc- 
cupation has led to the position today that 
peasant-grown tea (i.e., tea grown on small 
holdings) represents a much higher proportion 
of total Indonesian production than in the pre- 
war era, The annual production of tea in 


Indonesia in the past is indicated below in 

millions of kilograms :— 


It will thus be seen that the tea industry is 
being rehabilitated, even though somewhat 
slowly. It will take quite a few years before 
production can reach the pre-war level. Indo- 
nesian teas are very much in demand, their 
main characteristics being an attractive colour 
and fair strength and they are much used for 
blending. 


Tea Production in Malaya 


Malaya is not a major tea-producing country. 
During 1946-1950, tea production in Malaya is 
estimated as follows— 


In Ibs. 
s ven 420,632 


Tea Production in Japan 


Japan’s raw tea crop in the first period in 
1951 came to a total of 42,192,734 pounds while 
rough estimates for the second and the combined 
third and fourth periods are 27,993,716 pounds 
and 26,627,700 pounds of raw tea respectively. In 
comparison with the previous year, while the 
first period crop shows a decrease of 1%, the 
entire production is expected to show an overall 
increase of about 16%. 


j|§ LUXURY TRAVEL 
= CHARTER FLIGHTS 


SPEED CARGO 


Regular schedules to 


TOKYO IWAKUNI PUSAN 
OKINAWA TAIPEL HONGKONG & 
BANGKOK 

CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 
PHILIPPINE AIR LINES, INC. 
Peninsula Hotel, Telephone 58758 
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payers. 


further appeal to the man of business, who after all is the man who largely pays the piper. 


By T. A. Martin 


HONGKONG’S BUDGET FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1952-53 


The Colony’s Budget for the coming year commencing on 1st April has provided a topic of considerable interest to tax- 
One is impressed with the great improvement in this Year’s Budget presentation compared with previous years. It is 
in a spirit of constructive criticism that I set out below a summary of my examination in the form that I think will still 


nearest million, and commencing with:— 


EXPECTED INCOME 


Government’s forecast of revenue is $285 millions, to be derived from the following sources:— 


Income ‘Tax 


Other internal Revenue such as Stamp 
&, Estate Duties, Entertainment, 
Betting & Business Registration 


Duties on Tobacco, Oils, Liquor, Pro. 
prietary Table Waters, 
&e. 


New Territories 


Fees—Court or Office, ancy, 
Medical, Sand Sales, &c. $18,000,000 


Sales—Quarry Products 3,000,000 


Post Office—Postages, &c. 
Licences, Fines and Forfeitures 
Royalties from Public Utilities, &c. 


Interest, Rents from Lands, Markets, 
Buildings, &c., including Permits .... 


Railway Revenue 
Water Revenue 


Land Sales 
Sundry Receipts (Colonial Development 
Welfare Grants. .... 


38,000,000 __,, 
65,000,000 
32,000,000 
21,000,000 
13,000,000 __,, 
14,000,000 
14,000,000 
11,000,000 
5,000,000 
7,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 _—si«,, 


Total revenue expected .... 


1,000,000 less 


9,000,000 more 
5,000,000 


2,000,000 


1,000,000 less 
1,000,000 more 
4,000,000 


2,000,000 
3,000,000 less 


Dealing with figures to: the 


$ 60,000,000 being $ 16,000,000 more than the original estimate 


for the previous year 


— 


— GO 
— 


GO = 


approximately the same as for the previous year 


— 


1,000,000 more than the original estimate for the 


previous year 


$ 285,000,000 being $ 38,000,000 more than the original estimate of total 


income for the previous year 


It will be observed that 21% of this total estimated income of $285,000,000 is expected to come from the Income 
Tax compared with 17%4% for the previous year, and (it is hoped) without any increase in the present standard income 
tax rate. 


EXPECTED EXPENDITURE 


All 


this $285,000,000 of expected income, plus 


Salaries, Passages and Pensions 


Other Charges (that is upkeep, sendabandtedn 
and other overheads of Government 


Departments) including Recurrent 
Expenditure 

Special of Depart- 
ments 


Public Works non- as new 
Buildings, Reclamations, &e. 3 


Sinking Fund and Interest on Loans, &c. 


Colonial Development & Welfare schemes 


nearly a million more, is intended to be spent on:— 


$ 109,000,000 or 38% of the total amount to be found from Revenue 


88,000, 000 
45,000, 000 


38,000, 000 
4,000, 000 


2,000, 000 


$ 286,000,000 


or 30% 
or 16% 


or 13% 
or 2% 


or 1% 


— do — 


— do — 
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The Departments and headings concerned with this expenditure of $ 286,000,000, together with a ddit 
$ 7,500,000 to be borrowed on Loan Account, are as follows:— - n additional 


Out of Out of Total % of Total 
Revenue borrowings Expenditure Expenditure 
Civil Defence and Security .... .... $ 65,500,000 $ 500,000 $ 66,000,000 22 
Public Works—recurrent 32 ,000,000 32,000,000 11 
—do-— —non-recurrent, including 
reclamations eas 23,000,000. 55,000,000 1,000,000 24,000,000 8 
Medical and Health ae 43,500,000 43,500,000 15 
Education 26,000,000 26,000,000 9 
Marine Department 16,000,000 16,000,000 5 
Kowloon Canton 5,000,000 6,000,000 11,000,000 3 
Pensions ... 10,000,000 10,000,000 4 
ee 8,000,000 8,000,000 3 
6,000,000 6,000,000 2 
Miscellaneous Services including © $2,000,000 for 
Cable Charges, &c. .... 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Secretariat for Chinese Affairs including Social 
Fire Brigade .... no 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Public Debt Servicing te 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Commerce & Industry .... 4,000,000 4,000,000 
Agriculture, Fisheries & Forests 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Legal and Magistracies .... .... 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Colonial Secretariat 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Inland Revenue _ Department 2,000,000 2,000,000 
The Treasury . 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Civil Aviation .. 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Transport of Government Officers 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Colonial Development ——— 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Printing . 2,000,000 2,000,000 
All other “Departments 6,000,000 6,000,000 
$ 286,000,000 $ 7,500,000 $ 293,500,000 
Current Expenditure, excluding borrowings, will, 
therefore, exceed current Income by .... 1,000,000 
$ 285,000,000 


Enquiries to: 


HONGKONG: 
SHANGHAI: 
SINGAPORE: 


BANGKOK: 


ELECTRICAL 


The Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., 
world-wide reputation for Power Station Equipment 
and Electrical Machinery and apparatus of all kinds. 


Ltd. has a 


TURBO and HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS «+ GAS 
TURBINES « MARINE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT «+ 
TRANSFORMERS « ELECTRIC TRACTION = MOTORS 
AND CONTROL GEAR « METERS, RELAYS AND 
INSTRUMENTS «= WELDING EQUIPMENT = SWITCH- 
GEAR + RECTIFIERS « ELECTRONICS & RADIO + 


LAMPS & LIGHTING 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO., LID. 


MANCHESTER 17, ENGLAND 
Member of theZAEI group of companies. 


$9 


McAlister & Co., Léd., 5, Battery Rd; also at Ipoh, 


Arnhold & Co., Ltd., =Holland House, Ice:House St. 


Sassoon: House 


Penang & Kuala Lumpur 


Steel Bros. & Co., Lid., Chartered Bank Buildings 
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The Financial Secretary expects to bridge this gap of 
a million dollars by increasing the betting tax on the 
totalisator from 3 to 5 percent as from the ist April 
which may mean additional revenue of some 1% millions; 
a@ precarious balance between revenue and expenditure will 
thus be achieved, but he cannot rule out the possibility, 
and even the probability, of yet more taxation in the near 
future. 

It seems appropriate, at this juncture, to examine the 
Colony’s post-war record particularly with regard to Govern- 
mental methods in recording estimated surpluses as and 
when they become actual at the close of a year; the pub- 
lished Draft Estimates last year budgetted for an expected 
surplus of 14 millions; the published Draft Estimates this 
year appear to show that such a hope was not realised 
inasmuch as the “revised” figure for the year just closing 
is now published at only $3,000,000 or some eleven millions 
short of expectations. Actually from explanations given by 
the Financial Secretary early this month the following picture 
emerges :— 


The surplus for the year just closing 
is $55 millions, less an under- 
estimate of the net cost of 
revising Government Salaries, 
Wages and H.C.L., &c., amount- 
ing to $5,000,000 or say net 

This surplus of 50 millions is there- 
fore 36 millions more than was 
expected at the beginning of the 
year, and with such increased 
funds in hand, last year’s 
“profits” have accordingly been 
charged with previously un- 
budgetted-for appropriations :— 
(a) to pay in full for works 

originally and logically in- 
tended to be paid for by 
the citizenry benefitting by 
such works over the next 
together with an additional 
payment to the Sinking 
Fund in connection therewith 


(b) a further grant towards 
reinforcing the Garrison f 
(making a total for the 
year of $15,000,000) _... 6,500,000 


(c) to the University, as an 
advance against the $16,000,- 
000 to come from Japanese 
Reparations 
The inference (commer- 
cially) to be drawn from 
writing off this advance of 
$5,000,000 in the year in 
which it is granted is that 
the promised reparations 
will not eventuate, otherwise 
the advance would pre- 
sumably be shown as an 
asset in the Colony’s Balance 
Sheet under the appropriate 
heading “Advances.” 

(d) a eontribution called an 
interest free loan. to the 
Hongkong Anti T.B. Asso- 
ciation; but treated (appro- 
priately) as a gift 

(e) Purchase of an important 
property in the Causeway 
Bay Area (comment with- 
held pending further details) 


$50,000,000 


$25,500,000 


5,000,000 


5,000,000 


2,500,000 


2,500,000 47,000,000 


Published revised Esti- 
mate of Surplus for 


the year 1951/52 $ 3,000,000 


April 10 


These Estimates serve as a barometer of the Colony’s 
prosperity; the omission, therefore, of data in the printed 
record, such as I have just outlined, creates a false impres- 
sion. After all, the printed statement in one year that net 
revenues were expected to reach 14 millions, followed by the 
implication in the succeeding year’s Publication that they 
fell short of the forecast by 11 millions is, I suggest, mis- 


FAS TEST to 
Australia 


and Pacific islands 


eee eee ees 


So easy to reach by modern Qantas Skymaster Service, 
Australia offers you a friendly welcome and a wonderful 


variety of scenic and social attractions—in a perfect climate. 
You can fly to Sydney in less than 48 hours and quick air 
connections are available to all cities, New Guinea and the 
Pacific Islands and (by TEAL) to New Zealand. Fly there 
faster by Qantas Skymaster—enjoy traditionally fine Qantas 
service, all the way. 


It’s good business, too, to fly your shipments—and order 
them—by fast Qantas Air Cargo service. 


QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD. (inc. in Q’land.) 


Agents: JARDINE, MATHESON & CO. LTD. 


HK2 
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s ( | \ | 
— 
= 
{ 
QANTAS 


| leading when in fact we know that 


1952 


v 


expectations by 36 millions. 


The Colony’s published accumulations of surplus from Re- 
Occupation to March 31, 1952 are given at 196 millions; here 
again I venture another suggestion; it was officially. disclosed 
some time ago that Government’s trading activities had to 
3lst March 1950, yielded a profit of 68 millions. This has 
not been brought into the official surplus account but carried 
as a liability in the Balance Sheet under the heading of 
“Suspense Account.” ‘The draft estimates travel further afield 
than the boundaries of the Colony, whilst spoken explana- 
tions do not, and we are, therefore, encouraged (by the many 
references in this year’s budget presentation to future im- 
proved accountancy procedure) to hope that improvements 


will also be adopted in the presentation of our surpluses. 


Part of the Budget publication includes a Statement of 
Assets and Liabilities made up, however, to the 31st March 
1951; it is suggested that at this stage we might have one 
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made up to a later date than that nevertheless, the State- 
ment serves as a useful pointer regarding our cash resources. 
The Colony’s liabilities totalling $130 millions were covered 


_ by cash in the Bank, in hand and on fixed deposit—the last 


named totalling $70,000,000 to which in future might be added 
the rate of interest. Again, the largest liability was an 
apparent deposit of 68 millions called “Supplies and Distri- 
bution balances’; I suggest that this be further explained 
in future Balance Sheets. : 


A footnote to the Balance Sheet states that Government 
has acquired shares, to the nominal value of $100,000, in a 
private printing establishment; at the same time it is ob— 
served that a new “Printing Department” has been erected 
which is estimated to cost approximately 1,750,000 annually 
and to include a new pensionable post; the annual pensions 
charge now stands in the neighbourhood of 10 millions re- 
presenting an actuarial liability of not less than a hundred 
million dollars. 


Hongkong Industry 


(Extract from the 1951 Report of the Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce) 


Local Industry, in spite of problems in obtaining supplies 
of-raw material and in face of competition from Japan has 
maintained its position in the Colony’s economy. Raw mater- 
jals were difficult in the Cotton Spinning and Light Metal in- 
dustries but Government has made efforts to help and there 
are indications that the supply position for 1952 will be easier. 
The members of the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union showed 
once more their energy in arranging exhibitions of Hongkong 
manufactured goods in Singapore and Djakarta. These exhibi- 
tions have already produced orders, particularly in the field 
of plastic goods. | 


Cement 


The Green Island Cement Co., Ltd. raised production 
during the year to 70,500 tons, an‘increase of 4,085 tons over 
1950. Imports into the ‘Colony totalled 95,646 tons, 88,253 tons 
of which came from Japan. Exports amounted to 44,602 tons, 
over 50% of which was exported to China in the first month 
of the year, the markets for the remainder being Malaya 
and Borneo. Prices rose sharply during the first half of the 
year after which they remained steady. : 


Preserved Ginger 7 

Although the exports of: Preserved Ginger showed an 
increase of 20% over the year 1950, it was still 30% below 
1949. Exports totalled 26,500 casks of .2 ecwts. each plus 
5,000 cases of various packing, mostly in jars, at a value of 
$6,500,000. The United Kingdom importéd 2,000 tons or two- 
thirds of the total exports, the remainder taken up by Hol- 
land, United States, Canada, Australia and South Africa. 
Due to the embargo trade with the United States 
ceased in August. Supplies of Raw Gingér were 
available from South China during the season between 
July and October, but prices were 10% # above’ those 
of 1950. Production costs in the form of sugar and barrel 
staves from Canada also rose by 10% over the previous 
year. During November, in order to increase sales prices 
were reduced by 10%, and it is hoped that this reduction will 
encourage buyers to bring sales back to former levels. 


At the beginning of 1951 the plastics fabricating and 
moulding industry in Hongkong was having considerable diffi- 
culty in maintaining. production due to world shortages of: raw 
materials. The principal sufferer was the injection moulding 
plants making general household articles and fancy goods, who 
were faced with the handicap of no further supplies of poly- 
styrene compound from the U.S. due to the resumption of 
American synthetic rubber manufacture absorbing initially 
most of the available Styrene monomer, and the off-loading 


- at intermediate ports of material en route from: the U.S.A. 


‘ments were en route at the end of the year. 


when the embargo was enforced in late 1950. The import 
and export controls promulgated in June resulted in a virtual 
cessation of exports of polystyrene to China due to the 
product being placed on the “specified article” list; all aerylics 
and polyethylene products were also placed on this list. In 
early July substantial quantities of polystyrene again became 
available from Canadian sources, the Canadian as§gociates of 
the principal American manufacturers making allocations 
direct or through their Hongkong agencies to the big 


«injection moulding factories in Hongkong. Canadian export 


houses also handled the smaller factory business here where 


such factories were able to obtain their own Essential Supplies 


Certificates. These developments resulted in a fall in market 
prices, and by the end of the year styrene was nearly back to 
its early 1950 price, with plenty of material available. The 
first half of the year saw a continued expansion in the 
plastic toothbrush making industry which started in Hong- 
kong in late 1949, the products. used being cellulose ‘acetate, 
acrylic and latterly polystyrene moulding granules for the 


handles, and nylon for bristling. Markets were built up in 


Malaya, Indonesia and the South Seas. Towards the end of 


the year, however, local manufacturers were fighting to retain 


these markets against competition in toothbrushes from Italy, 
the United Kingdom and America. Offers of Continental nylon 
were also being made to the local industry, and initial ship- 
Another sub- 
stantial outlet for nylon monofilament in Hongkong was to the 
local fishing industry, which now uses this product almost 
exclusively. 


| Buttons 


The year started well and business was good in the first 
eight months. However, it declined afterwards and towards 
the end of the year only four factories were operating 
at a reduced output. The largest buyer was the United King- 
dom; other markets included the Continent of Europe, Aus- 
tralia, South and East Africa, while Hongkong itself uses 
mostly imported plastic buttons. Exports of buttons consisted 
more of those manufactured from Trocas Shells than of the 
Freshwater Shell variety because stocks of the latter shells 
were generally hard to get from the Interior. 


Enamelware 

The rapid expansion of Hongkong’s Enamelware Industry 
after the Pacific War was one of the outstanding features of 
Hongkong’s post-war industrial development. The absence of 
Japanese competition and the need for many other supplying 
areas for this commodity to meet their own requirements first 
left a large demand from the South Seas, Africa and the 
Middle East to be met and Hongkong manufacturers were 
quick to seize the opportunity. From a pre-war establishment 
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of 2 factories operating 6 furnaces, the industry grew until in 
October 1949 it comprised 11 factories operating 45 furnaces. 
In the Spring of 1950, however, certain South East Asian 
countries, India and the Union of South Africa, began to apply 
import controls and Japanese products re-appeared and started 
to compete on these markets. There was a gradual falling 
off in demand for Hongkong products and, during the first 
half of 1950, more than 10 furnaces were put out of operation, 
The situation improved, however, about the middle of 1950 
with orders from the Middle East and South Africa and even 
Thailand and the Republic of the Philippines ‘eased their 
import restrictions so that in the latter part of 
that year, orders were so numerous that in some cases 
delivery had to be quoted as much as six months ahead and 
the average monthly value of exports was over HK$4,000,000. 
The American Export Controls applied in December, 1950, hit 
the enamelware industry possibly harder than any other in 
Hongkong and supplies of black plate were extremely scarce 
on the market with the result that prices rose from an aver- 
age of $40 to $200 per picul. Prices of other important raw 
materials also rose to abnormal heights reaching sometimes 
as much as 8 or 9 times the November, 1950, prices. During 
the first 6 months of 1951 the number of furnaces in operation 
fell to 27 and there was widespread unemployment in the 
industry in spite of the most strenuous efforts by Government 
to obtain supplies of raw materials at prices which would 
enable local manufacturers to compete with Japanese products 
of inferior quality. The severe competition with which the 
industry was faced was met in a courageous fashion by the 
manufacturers who further improved the quality of their 
products while at the same time streamlining their production 
to reduce the overhead cost and with the successful result of 
endeavours by Government and the merchant community to 
secure further supplies of raw material, the industry was re- 
warded in the latter part of 1951 with a renewed interest 
shown by many of the traditional markets and the develop- 
ment of several new ones so that, by the end of the year, there 
was a total of 36 furnaces in operation and prospects for 
1952 are hopeful. 


Vacuum Flasks | 

The American embargo on raw materials has affected this 
industry. Alternative supplies of raw materials at ‘higher 
prices have resulted in production costs rising by 35 per cent 
to 40 per cent over 1950. As this difficulty of obtaining raw 
materials has not been experienced by competitor countries, 
the Colony’s exports dropped by nearly 50 per cent. Of the 
eleven factories operating during 1949 and 1950, only two are 
still operating efficiently, three are in a semi-dormant state 
and six are more or less closed down. Of the 1,000 workers 
employed in 1949/1950 ae Be are working now. Approxi- 
mately 180,000 dozen flasks were manufactured during the 
year. Prices were raised slightly but in no way proportionally 
to the increased costs of production. The chief markets were 
Africa, Australia, Malaya, Siam and Indonesia. Trade with 
South America and the Middle East has been affected by 
Japanese competition and the Indonesian market has also 
been affected by the same influence? Although domestic con- 
sumption has been practically all of local products there has 
been a considerable drop in sales over last year. A further 
blow to local industry has been the Indian ban on import 
licences for this commodity since 1949, as previously the 
Indian market was one of the largest buyers. 


Torch Cases 

Business was done with the United Kingdom, the Con- 
tinent of Europe, South America, East and West Africa, India, 
Borneo and the Middle East, but the volume was much less 
than for the previous two years. Towards the end, production 
was greatly curtailed and factories, of which there were about 
40, were mostly working below capacity. ‘Difficulty in securing 
the raw materials needed by the industry was encountered 
early in the year, but in view of the decline in the volume 
of business, the reduced supply was generally sufficient to 
meet local requirements. Nevertheless, it is feared that, 
should the supply position become worse, this industry wiil 
have to rely increasingly on scrap converted for use in 
Hongkong and also to devise means of adjusting production 


to the growing scarcity of the requisite chemicals; however, 
there is every reason to hope that this hitherto flourishing 
industry will not come to such a pass. 


Torch Bulbs 


The impact of the U.S. embargo was felt early in the 
ag when rising costs of raw materials forced prices up 
ut arrangements were soon made-to find more co itive 
sources of supply. The lack of orders made prices easier and 
a gradual decline set in. The dull situation forced about a 
third of the factories to suspend operation and at the end 
of the year the remaining ones were préducing at less than 
half their normal capacity. The main marketS were the 
United Kingdom and India; business was also done with Tur- 
key, France, Indonesia and South America. 


Torch Batteries 

This was an extremely dull year for the industry as many 
of Hongkong’s former markets in this part of the world had 
established factories of their own. Exports in 1951 were 
mainly to Malaya and Indonesia. 


Needles 

India continued to be the largest market for the export 
of hand sewing and darning needles from the Colony, during 
the first half of the year, followed by Egypt, Syria, Thailand 
and South America. Business was also done with Burma, 
Ceylon and Pakistan, 


Screws 
The average price of wood and machine screws remained 
steady and sold at about $1.- per gross during the year. The 


main markets being India, Burma and Australia. United 
States interest was shown during the second half of the year 
but only a small volume of business was done. 


Nails 


The demand from overseas was keen but the high cost 


of raw materials (wire rods) which was as high -as the 
marketable price of the finished‘ nails, mostly attributable 
to high freight rates, resulted in only a small volume of busi- 
ness. 


Cotton Spinning 

The Colony’s Cotton Spinning industry has experienced an 
anxious year during which, although there has been a firm 
demand for Yarns and Piecegoods, there has been increasing 
Japanese competition and great difficulty over supplies of Raw 
Cotton. The Spinning industry had, at the end of the year, 
a total of 210,000 spindles and, associated with them, more 
than 4,500 power looms and it was possible to keep these fully 
engaged throughout the year largely because substantial 
quantities of raw materials had been purchased at prices 
which, because of a rise in the market, later became favour- 
able, and, as mentioned above, there was a firm demand for 
Yarns and Piecegoods, principally for shipment to Karachi, 
Chittagong, Indonesia, Formosa and South Korea. Although 
the re-emergence of Japan as exporter of Cotton goods had 
not, up to the end. of the year, affected the industry, there 
were indications that strongest competition would soon to be 
faced. The industry felt that it was handicapped by restric- 
tions placed by the American Government on supplies of Raw 
Cotton. American Cotton was sold below the prices charged in 
other markets and Japan was able to obtain supplies whereas. 
Hongkong received none. The reason given by the American 
Authorities was that Hongkong products might be re-exported 
to China in contravention of the American Export Controls, 
although no account seems to have been taken of Japanese 
exports to China which are justified by the contention that 
trade with China is essential to the economy of Japan. 


Made-up Garments 7 

The export of articles of clothing, principally shirts and 
shorts made up from knitted and woven fabrics amounted to 
$156,517,226 for the year 1951, compared with $17,921,091 for 
1949 and $83,332,428 for 1950. Business was good for the 
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first half, but fell off for the remainder of the year owing to 


United Kingdom importers being. overbought in 1950; due to 
the fear of rising prices. Also the prediction of a bumper 
cotton crop in the U.S.A., with a consequent lowering of prices 
made buyers .reluctant ~to’ place ‘any further orders. It is 
hoped that holders of stock will be able to liquidate in the 
near future, and that the stabilising of the cotton price will 
bring buyers into the market once again. Despite the fact 
that Hongkong shirts have been shipped to the United King- 
dom for the last three years in large quantities, H.M. Customs 
in London still demand duty deposits, as they are unable to 
examine and approve Imperial Preference costings under about 
six months from time of submission. This is a great hindrance 
to the trade as due to the tight cash position both buyers 
in the United Kingdom and exporters in Hongkong are not 
ee to have large sums of money tied up idle with the 
Customs. 


Baskets 


The American demand, for Chinese bamboo and rattan 
baskets ceased with the embargo, and the sudden demand for 
the Hong Kong manufactured article which includes rattan 
fishing creels, far exceeded the supply. Prices were based on 
the supply of rattan from Malaya and Indonesia and the prices 
obtainable for rattan furniture which has always formed an 
important part of the trade with America. Another important 
market is the United Kingdom, but as this is controlled on a 
quota basis, only limited quantities of certain items are pos- 
sible. The allocation for 1951 was £7,500 for domestic baskets 
and £7,500 for agricultural baskets. | 


Straw Mats. 


The export of seagrass squares to America continued to 
lead the market although the traditional markets for other 
types of mats, United Kingdom, Holland,, Australia and 
Lebanon fell off this year owing to high prices compared with 
Indian coir mats or their own produced mats or carpets. 
Another factor which is affecting this trade is that the quality 
of local straw mats has not returned to its pre-war standards. 


Firecrackers, 


The application of the American Export Controls in 
December, 1950, was accompanied by the establishment of a 
commodity price ceiling in that country, and this affected the 
Firecracker trade. Local prices which had remained steady 
since May 1950 began to rise towards the end of January and 


at the end of August had reached 25 per cent above the 


_ December 1950 level. 


Both the commodity price ceiling in 
America and the uncertainty felt by loca? exporters resulted in 
a “below the average” business being done for the first part 
of 1951. Total orders amounted to only 40,000 cases for the 


duly 4 trade. Despite price controls in America and the 


difficulty of securing raw materials from China, manufacturers 
were in a better position during the second half of 1951. 
U.S.A. buyers showed renewed interest and with competition’ 
strong between exporters, prices dropped by 10 per cent to- 
wards October and by the end of the year reached the level 
of only 10 per cent higher than December 1950. During the 
six months ending December 31, 1951, some 60,000 cases were 
booked by local merchants, thus making the total for the year. 
about 100,000 cases. | 


Rope and Hemp 

During the year the output of Manila Hemp Rope in the 
Colony decreased compared with that of 1950 as did local de- 
liveries and direct exports of rope to other Eastern markets, 
due to the Philippine Government restrictions on the export 
of hemp to Hongkong. ‘The restrictions imposed on imports 
of hemp to Hongkong placed local manufacturers in a difficult 
position regarding supplies of raw materials. as_ sufficient 
quantities of hemp could not be imported to satisfy normal 
demands for rope. It is hoped that adequate supplies will be 
made available during the coming year. Balings of Manila 
Hemp increased considerably over the previous year, but. 
due to world shortage of hard fibre and stock piling by various 
countries, the market was firm and prices_increased con- 
siderably towards the middle of the year. During the latter 
pait of the year there was a downward tendency in prices but 
at the close the market was firm. 


Rubber Canvas Footwear 

Rubber Footwear continued to be exported to the United 
Kingdom under Open General Licence. The value of ship- 
ments of Canvas Shoes to the United Kingdom was not, in 


spite of enhanced prices, up to that of 1950 which was 


£416,000. On the other hand there was a revival in the 
demand for Winter Footwear and fair quantities of all types 
were shipped to the United Kingdom in 1951. The total 
quantity shipped, however, was not as high as the quantities 
shipped in 1948 and 1949. Business was not good in spite of 
the absorption of 3,000,000 pairs by Chima in the early months 
of 1951. Nothing was shipped to the Philippine Islands owing 
to protective trade barriers-and very little to Australia, 
British West Indies and other markets on account of our high 
prices. Local business was poor being only about one third 
of that of the previous year. The price of Rubber kept high 
until May after which the market dropped. The price of 
United Kingdom Canvas continued high until September but 
has since declined by 10/15 per cent. The cost of labour re- 
mains unchanged, but there have been increases in costs of 
fuel, chemicals, etc. Practically all factories ceased opera- 
tions temporarily for various periods during the year. Pros- 
pects for the coming year are not bright as the cost of pro- 
duction is still high and consumer resistance is increasing 
all over the world. 


Hongkong’s Port & Aviation 


(Extract from the 1951 Report of the Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce) 


Hongkong has maintained its reputation as one of the 


ports with the fastest turn-around of shipping. This can 


be attributed to the efficiency of the Marine Department and 
its close liaison with the “shipping companies. ) 

Short Sea Trades: Owing to local difficulties Far Eastern 
shipping did not benefit from the favourable world tramp 
market, though the majority of Far Eastern liner rates advanced 
10% or more. Local cargo for North China ports, though 
never in fact more than sufficient to keep a few small coasters 
busy, declined almost to the point of disappearance in the 
first half of the year and such coasters as are plying to North 
China now sail virtually empty. This decline was partly due 
to competition from the Railway, which in turn was encouraged 
by very high war risk insurance rates at sea. However, the 
main reason for lack of cargo has been lack of trade. Regular 
services to China ports other than Tientsin and Shanghai have 
now in the main. been discontinued, the chief reasons being 


‘lack of cargo northwards and the difficulties often encountered 


with the Authorities in those ports, which have driven owners 
to accept less harassing employment elsewhere. Certain 
chartered ships, however, based on Hong Kong have been 
operating between Chinese ports at rates which are reported 
as high. But in general “no China coasting” was the rule 
when Hong Kong based ships were chartered in 1951. From 
North China ports with the cessation of direct calls by Ocean 
ships, other than those taking cargo for Communist countries, 
the general decline in the total amount of cargo shipped has 
not been so seriously felt by local Companies, as almost all 
cargo intended for the Western world is now transhipped in 
Hong Kong. However, in terms of tons per month, figures 
are not significant in world trade. 

Hongkong based tonnage has therefore been driven further 
afield for employment and has been fortunate to find a market 
sufficiently good to absorb all that could be offered at remunera- 
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tive rates. A well-found local coaster which in the 1949 
Report was estimated to fetch HK$120,000 and in the 1950 
Report about $110,000 could, by the end of 1951, probably 
have been chartered for $160,000. Certain of the local 
coasters have also, at least temporarily, left the Hong Kong 
area. But the prognosis is not good. Unless substantial 
China trade with South East Asia -returns, the profitable 
employment of tonnage in Short Sea Trades from Hong Kong 
will present an increasingly difficult problem, especially now 
that Japanese competition is again making itself felt. 

Ocean Shipping: Ocean shipping in 1951 has, like coastal 
shipping, been dominated by political actions especially, though 
by no means confined to, the United States’ and United 
Nations’ restrictions on trade with Hong Kong and China. 
Compared with a year ago the harbour now seems empty and 
laden tramps with other than, e.g., coal for local consumption 
are a rare sight. Tonnage for North America declined by 
almost half compared with 1950, the relative figures being 
approximately 200,000 tons compared with 110,000 tons and 
a very large proportion of 1951’s tonnage was in rattan 
furniture, of which the value per B/L ton is very low. This 
decline was also felt to Europe. During the first half of the 
year the market for Europe was very active, especially in 
vegetable oils, but about the middle of the year shipments both 
ef imported and locally manufactured goods decreased, until 
during the last quarter the tonnage moving was only about 
half that of the first two quarters. This decline may have been 
helped by over-buying from fear of the results of the Korean 
war and almost certainly by a lack of stock of such items as 


cotton-seed before the new harvest came in, but even so ship-. 


ments should have revived in the last quarter of the year if the 
will to trade had been there, but they did not. In general the 
trade to other destinations followed much the same pattern 
as to Europe. The market to Australia, Africa etc. was lively 
at the beginning of the year but tailed off during the summer, 
though there was a welcome revival to Africa near the end. 

So far in 1952 there have been few signs of improvement. 
We must wait favourable political developments before the 
market is again as good as it was a year ago. In the mean- 
time, trade continues on a limited though not, by historical 
standards for Hong Kong, unsatisfactory scale. 


| Freight Rates: During 1950 sporadic correspondence had 

been conducted with the Far Eastern Freight Conference on 
the question of ad valorem and weight/measurement/ad valorem 
rates. This subject had been raised by various exporter 
members who felt that the arbitrary decision of the Far 
Eastern Freight Conference to place a substantial number of 
commodities on an ad valorem freight basis gave unscrupulous 
shippeis an unfair advantage over those who declared true 
values when consigning these goods. Little progress had, 
however, been made as the Conference proved adamant, basing 
their argument on the entitlement of shipowners to a fair 
veturn in proportion to the value of cargoes carried. 

Civil Aviation: Hongkong Airport, the only civil airfield 
in the Colony, is situated at Kai Tak on the North Shore of 
Kowloon Bay, which makes it admirably suited for both land 
and water-borne operations under a centralised traffic control. 
‘the airport is under the administration of the Civil Aviation 
Department, whose Director is conjointly Chairman of the 
Air Advisory Board of Hongkong. This Board considers mat- 
ters of policy relating to Civil Aviation. An Air Transport 
Licensing Authority issues licences for the operation of 
regional air services. Full Customs and Immigration faci- 
lities are available during the hours of airfield operation, 
which is from dawn to dusk. Night landings are permitted 
only in an emergency. In view of the projected extension 
to the existing airfield, no major works were undertaken dur- 
ing the year, though considerable repair work to the taxy- 
track, hardstandings and roads was carried out. The asphalt 
carpet on the two runways, laid in 1950, has stood up re- 
markably well and it was only necessary to perform minor 
repair work to them. 

Owing to Hongkong’s geographical position on the major 
- trunk routes it is essential that better facilities be provided 

if the Colony is to maintain its predominant aviation position 
in thé Far East. With the abandonment’ of the Deep Bay 


scheme, it was decided to enlarge the existing airfield and to |. 


provide navigational landing and terminal facilities to conform 


with the standards laid down by the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization. To this end the Ministry of Civil Aviation 
despatched a preliminary Survey Party in the Summer of 
this year to study proposals for the provision of additional 


facilities to enable the Airport to cater for modern and larger ° 


aircraft with safety and regularity. The report submitted 
by this Party has been accepted in principle and phase one 
is in the process of implementation. This phase deals with 
the provision of additional radio navigational aids and the im- 
provement to the runway approaches. : 


Hongkong continues to maintain its position as an im- 
portant centre for maintenance and overhaul of aircraft under 
the auspices of the Hongkong Aircraft Engineering Company 
Limited. This company numbers amongst its customers air- 
craft from India, Pakistan, Burma, Indo-China and Indonesia. 
It has fully equipped workshops and a staff of qualified aeronau- 
tical engineers and mechanics. Minor repair work on small 
aircraft is carried out by the Far East Flying Training School, 
which also provides training for pilots and aeronautical 
engineers. 


April 10 


/ 
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In the skies of the Orient, CATHAY PACIFIC 
AIRWAYS maintain a service that is regular, 
efficient and reliable. Captained and engineer- 
ed by officers of proved experience, your 
journey by C.P.A. is assured in safety, s 

and comfort. 


General Agents: BUTTERFIELD G SWIRE (H.K.) LTD. 
Passages, call 56260, 30331, 27160 Freight, <al! 56946 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


At a meeting held in the HK Chinese 
General Chamber of Commerce last week 
the present trading conditions in the Co- 
lony were discussed in the hope of 
finding a solution. The difficulties en- 
countered were attributed to the Korean 
war, the USA embargo upon strategic 
materials and essential supplies, and 
restricted trade with China. It was also 
pointed out how a shortage of raw ma- 
terials is hampering local manufacturers 
in competing with Japan in South-East 
Asia and elsewhere. Salient points call- 
ing for attention were: a) That future 
indenting should take into consideration 
the accumulation of stocks in the Colony 
and the lack of export outlets for many 
commodities; b) that speculative acti- 
vities should be avoided as far as possible; 
c) that retrenchments should be effected 
wherever feasible with a view to tiding 
over the present difficulties; d) that 
while seizing every opportunity of trading 
with the mainland the fact should not be 
overlooked that China is endeavouring 
to develop trade with Eastern Europe; 
e) that coordination of imports and co- 
operation are now more than ever neces- 
sary for the purpose of avoiding com- 
petitive selling in the difficult period being 
faced by merchants. The following re- 
solutions were passed at the meeting: 
1) That the HK Bankers’ Association 
and the Chinese Bankers’ Association 
should be requested to approach the 
banks with the suggestion that they 
accept mortgage of' goods and also that 
interest on loans should be reduced; 2) 
That the HK General Chamber of Com- 
merce should be asked to assist in arrang- 
ing with local importing firms an exten- 
sion in the time-limit for the liqui- 
dation of documentary obligations where 
hardship exists. 


An encouraging indication of the in- 
crease of trade between HK and South 
Korea is the decision of the 
shipping firm which has hitherto been 
running ome. vessel to Pusan to 
place another in this route. Of late it 
has been found necessary to send a large 
part of the goods for Korea via Japan 
as one ship could not cope with the 
growth in trade. The addition of a 
second vessel will make it possible for 
merchants to despatch their cargo direct. 
For Jan. 1952 imports to S. Korea 
amounted in value to HK$646.400 and 
exports to $1.07 million, for February the 
amounts were $603,500 and $1.82m respec- 
tively as compared with monthly averages 
for 1951 of $328,600 imports and $1.78m 
exports and for 1950 of $1.91m imports 
and $1.92m exports. 


A round-up of the local markets over 
the week ended April 5 shows a contin- 
uation of the depressed state into which 
business has fallen. The redemption of 
Bills of Lading continued to worry cer- 
tain importers. Cotton Yarn prices fell 
further, little trading being in evidence, 
but steadied towards the close. Metals 
were stagnant and dealers depressed at 
the report that the mainland is filling 
certain requirements such as tinplate in 
Eastern Europe. Industrial Chemicals, 


however, were active with buying on the 
part of dealers from Taiwan, South Korea 
and Thailand. Little interest was notice- 
able in Paper, but sellers were hopeful 
in view of negotiations now proceeding 
between North China and HK _ dealers 
for transactions on a barter basis. Raw 
Cotton showed an increase in prices as 
a consequence of direct sales from Pakis- 
tan to China. 


HK. Commodity Prices 
Mar. 31-Apr. 1, 1952 
(Spot sale prices unless otherwise stated) 


Cotton Yarn—HK. 20’s $1390/$1435 per bak; 
22’s $1850/$1900 (nom); 40’s $2380/2440 (nom). 
Italian 20’s $1200/1320. Belgian 20's $1400/1420. 
Dutch 20’s $1390 (nom). Japanese 40’s $2450/ 
2800 (nom); 42’s $2620 (nom). 

Cotton Piece Goods—Grey Sheeting 36” 40 
yds. $37/38 (nom) per piece (12 lbs.); Jap. 
$38.50 per piece. 

Raw Cotton—Pakistan 52/53 NT-roller gin & 
LSS-r.g. $2.90 per Ib. (nom), 4F-r.g. $2.80 
(nom), 389F-r.g. $3 (mom). Rangoon $2 (nom). 
Brazilian $2.70 (nom). 


Metals—Galvd. Iron Sheets 3’ x 7°’ G24 70 
cents per lb. (sellers), G26 72 cents (sellers). 
Mild Steel Round Bars, Europe 40's 5/16” $63 
per picul, %’’ $47; HK. make \%”’ to 1” $50 
per picul. Mild Steel Plates 4 x 8’ 1/16” 
$100 per picul (sellers), %” $82 (sellers), 
%”’ $80.30 (sellers). Aluminium Sheet standard 
qual. Jap. G18 & G20 $3 per lb. Copper Sheet 
Japan 4° x 4’ 3/32” & %” $650 per picul 
(sellers). Zine Sheet Burope 3° x 8 G5 
$280 per picul (nom) G6-G10 $270 (nom). Wire 
Nails kegs G15 1” $54 per picul, G10 & G8 
$53; Europe G18 %” $86. Galvd. [ron Wire 
Europe G8-G12 $58 per picul (sellers), G18 $75 
(sellers). Wire Steel Ropes British 1%" & 1, 
$2.40 per lb., 24%” $2.30, 2%” $2.20. Tinplate 
British 20” x 28’ $293 per 200-lb. wooden case. 
Electrolytic Tinplate Waste, Waste 18 x 24” 
ordinary makes tonnage packing $230 per 200 
Ibs. Scrap Iron salvaged from Ships %”—* 
$34 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals—Acid, Carbolie (Phenol) 
Japan $3 per Ib. Ammonium Chloride Belgium 
$400 per ton, Germany $390. 
Soda 100-kg. bag $40 per bag. 
chloride 70% 50-kg. drunmt Japan 60 cents per 
Ib., 60% 28 cents per lb. Caustic Soda USA 
$215 per 700-lbs drum. Carbon Black Germany 
(NI) $175 per 145'%%4-lbs. case. Glycerine Hol- 
land 1260 sg 250-kg. drum $2.35 per lb. Soda 
Ash heavy $43 per 90-kg~. bag; S. Africa $30.50 
per 90-kg. bag. Sulphur Powder USA 100-lbs. 
bag $24.50 per picul. Talewm Powder India 100- 
kg. bag $370 per ton (nom). 


Paper—Newsprint in rol] 52 gr. 
54 cents per . Mechanical Printing 60-Ib. 
Europe 73/75 cents per Ib. M.G. Cap 17%-lbs. 
white $14.30 per ream, coloured $18 per ream. 
M.G. Sulphite Paper DPurope 47-lbs. brown $45 
per ream, 40-lbs. white 35 x 47” $36, ‘47-lbs. 
white $41.50, 60-100 Ibs. brown $1.15/L.18 per 
Ib. Bond Paper watermarked 22" x 34” 32-Ibs. 
white $33.30 per ream; unwatermarked $31/32 
per ream. Manifold Paper 16-lbs Norway $18.50 
per ream, Czech $17. Woodfree Printing Aus- 
tria, Czech, Holland 65-70 Ibs. $1 per “Ib. 
Paper Boards 220-lbs. Japan 54 cents per Ib., 
240-lbs. Sweden $180 per ream. Yellow Straw- 
board 8-oz. 15% x 30%” Holland $730 per 
ton, 20-32 oz. Holland $770 per ton; 8-oz. 
26% x 30%" Taiwan $740 per ton, 10-16 oz. 
$720; 8-14 oz. 25% x 30%” Japan $715. Cel- 
lophane Paper 36 x 39" Japan coloured $100 per 
ream. 

China Produce—Vegetable Oils: Woodoil (Tung 
Oil) refined in bulk $235 per picul, European 
offer £255 per ton c. & f. Teaseed Oi] 2% 
ffa $160 per picul, European offer £180 per 
ton c. & f. Aniseed Oil 15 deg. $950 per 
picul (nominal), export qual. $980 (nom) fob. 


Bicarbonate of 
Calcium Hypo- 


31” Norway 


Cassia Oil $1850 (nont), export qual. $1950 
(nom) fob. Soyabean Oil $145 (non). Rapeseed 
Oil $160 (nom) per picul. Miscellaneous: Ani- 


seed Star Nanning Ist qual. $300 per picul (nom). 
Cassia Scraped Honan $95 (nom). Cassia 
Lignea West River Ist qual. l-cwt. bale fob 
$87 per picul (nom). Wheat Bran Hankow 
$24.80 per picul spot. Menthol Crystals $40 per 
Ib. Dried Yolk $3.30 per lb. Peppermint Oil 
$23 per Ib. (nom). Crude Lacquer Szechuan 
(new) $680 per picul (nom). 

Rice—Un-long Chai Mei (new) $98 per picul, 
New Territories See Mew $95 per picul. Thai- 
land white broken Ist qual. $64, 2nd qual. 
broken $61.30; 100% ist qual. (old crop) 
$89.30/88.50, (mew crop) $89/81.30 per picul. 


Hongkong’s Trade in Woodoil (Tung Oil) for 1951 


During 1951, shipments of Woodoil 
(Tung Oil) into and from Hongkong 
totalled 830,595 piculs valued at HK$ 
186,423,692 as compared with a total in 
1950 of 1,508,250 piculs at $257.9 million, 
or a drop of 44.9% in quantity. Imports 
in 1951 amounted to 400,607 piculs and 


exports to 429,988 piculs, showing an 
excess of exports amounting to 29,381 
piculs . 
Woodoil Trade Balance in 1951 
Imp. Exp. 
Imports Exports Total Excess Excess 
Piculs Piculs Piculs Piculs Piculs 
1951 400,607 492,988 830,595 — 29 381 
1950 776,792 731,458 1,508,250 45,334 = 
9949 288,498 434,044 722,542 — 145,546 


Woodoil in bulk—Imports during the 
year showed a total of 144,664 piculs 
valued at $33,569,244; exports amounted 
to 315,359 piculs at $72,972,541, showing 
an export excess of 170,695 piculs valued 
at $39,403,297. Imports came from South 
China 128,503 piculs and North China 
16,161 piculs. Exports went mainly to 
the United Kingdom, 183,104 piculs or 
over 58%: the Netherlands took 63,393 
piculs and Germany 44,947 piculs, or 
between them over 34.3% of the balance. 


Woodoil in drums—Imports totalled 
255,943 piculs at $51,247,424, while exports 


came to 114,629 piculs at $28,634,483, or an 


import excess of 141,314 piculs at 
$22,612,941. Imports originated from 
South China & Macao 192,454 piculs, 


North China 63,271 piculs, and a small 
quantity of 218 piculs from Indochina. 
Exports went principally .to Australia 
25,731 piculs and Japan 16,817  piculs. 


HK’s Trade in Woodoil 1951 


Imports Exports 
Piculs $ Piculs $ 


315,359 72,972,541 
114,629 28,634,48% 


W oodoil 

in bulk 144,664 33,569,244 
W oodoil 

in drums 255,943 51,247,424 


Total 400,607 84,816,668 429,988 101,607,024 
Excess of 


The monthly average for both imports 
and exports of Woodoil during 1951 
showed a fall, of 484% in the case of 
imports and of 41.2% in the case of 
exports as compared with 1950; an in- 
crease in imports was shown, however, 
compared with the figures for 1949: 


Woodoil Imports & Exports 1949-1951 
Monthly Averages 


Imports Exports Total 

Piculs Piculs Picule 
33,384 35,832 69,216 
dine 24,041 36,170 60,211 
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TRADE ENQUIRIES FOR 
HONGKONG 


The following trade enquiries are received 
from the HK Dept. of Commerce & Industry 
and the HK Govt. Office in London as well 
as from the UK Trade Commissioner in HK. 

No responsibility is taken for any of the 
firms making enquiries and interested parties 
are asked to contact then’.direct, taking the 


Andus Bros., & Co., 
53, Idumagbo 
Avenue, 


Lagos, Nigeria. 
Iyadunni Trading 


Mapo Hill, Box 8&8, 
Ibadan. Nigeria. 


Hope Trading Co., 
P.O. Box 161, 
Ibadan, Nigeria. 


George Mor, 

148 Roma Street, 

Brisbane, Australia. 

Grimes Arrowroot 
Proprietary, 

406 Queen Street, 

Brisbane, Australia. 


usual commercial precautions before transacting 
any business. 


Wish to import 8, 10 
and 12 ozs. Canvas. 


Wish to export 
Golden Syrup, Arrow- 
root, and Cake Mix 
of different grades. 


Emil Rosler, Wish to contact 
Caixa Postal 1470, manufacturetfs 
Rio De Janeiro, Flashlights, Bulbs, 


Brazil. 

J.R.L. Fernando & 
Sons, 

38, Brassfounder 


treet, 
Colombo, 13, Ceylon. 
R. Benaroyo. 
P.O. Box 102, 
Alexandria, Egypt. 


Carl Claussen & Co., 
Bin. SW 68, 
Ritterstr. 49. 
Schunemannweg, 5b, 
Berlin—Lankwitz, 
Germany. 


Fritzsche & Co., 


and Batteries. 


Wish to import Salted 
Dry Fish. 


Wish to contact 
Spinning Factories in 
Hongkong for cotton 
yarn. 

Wish to import 
Honan, Shantung, 
and Ningpo Silk. 


Wish to export tinned 


Halle 9/ ABT. 107, gam, butt’s, corn 
Cuxhaven, F., beef, Frankfurter 
Germany. Sausages, fish etc. 
Hanke-Chemie, Wish to export 
Hochstrasse 19, Watches of 100% 


Frankfurt—Main, 
Germany. 


Anil Art Diamond 


German manufacture. 


Wish to export syn- 


Co., thetic stones and 
100 Mint Street, jewellery stones. 
Sowcarpet, 

Madras, India. 

Bine Chand, Wish to import equip- 
Katra Rewari, ment for cottage or 
Subzimandi, medium industries. 
Delhi. India. 


Sahib Sha’Ban, 
P.O. Box 338, 
Baghdad, Iraq. 


Abdul Hamid Shaar, 
Avenue Weygand, 


Wish to import Tex- 
tiles——ceotton, wool, 
rayon and silk piece- 
goods. 

Wish to import 
Hong Kong products. 


Kola & Company, 
P.O. Box 6, 
Ottosdal, 
Transvaal, 

South Africa. 


Khatri Bros., 
P.O. Box 1068, 
Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, 
S. Africa. 


Abu Ejissa Trading 
Corp., 

P.O. Box 114, 

Ontdurman, Sudan. 


C. A. Wallenborg 
& Son Ltd., 
Birger Jarlsgatan 


3-75, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
Zaki M. Nached, 
Bee 1S, 
Alep, Syria. 


LD. Abraham & Co., 

37-38 Clerkenwell] 
Green, 

London E.C.1, 

England. 


Anutrol Ltd., 

Bank Chambers, 
High Holborn, 

London W.C.1, 
England. 


Erwin, Lesser & 
Partners, 

13, Highgate High 
treet, 

London N.17, 

England, 


Kale Brothers, 

23, St. Kilda’s Road, 
London N.16, 
Pnglancd. 


C. W. Orngrip, 
Stockholm, Sweden, 
Nybrogalan, 43. 


J. A. Pandya, 

Liberty House, 

P.O. Box 1046, 
Dar es Salaam, 

Tanganyika 


Beirut, Lebanon. 


Territory. 


Wish to import 
Hong Kong products. 


Wish to import 
Hong Kong products. 


Wish to import 
Hong Kong products. 


Wish to import 
Hong Kong products. 


Wish to import 
Watches, Spectacles, 
and Gramophones. 


Wish to import 
Rubber footwear. 


Wish to contact 
Erectors and Con- 
tractors for export 
of their houses and 
buildings. 


Wish to import 
Hong Kong products. 


Wish to import 
piecegoods. 

Wish to import 
Chinese Daphnia 
(Fish Food). 

Wish to import 


general merchandise. 


Wish to 
Towels. 


import 


Wish to import Lace 


Tablecloths and Hand- 
kerchiefs. 
Wish to import 
Piecegoods, silks, 
and Toys. 


The highest quantity of Woodoil im- Woodoil Highest & Lowest 
ported in 1951 was 81,311 piculs in March Imports/Exports 
as compared with 126,923 piculs in Sept. Imports Exports 
1950; the highest exported was 63,771 1951 Piculs Piculs 
piculs in February (126,358 piculs Sept. Highest: Mar. 81,311 Feb. 63,771 
1950). The worst period for imports was oe Sept. 2,245 Sept. 5,727 
in Sept. when only 2,245 piculs were Siehest: Sept. 126,923 Sept. 126,358 
imported. Lowest: Jan. 3,096 Jan. 4,556 
Woodoil in Bulk & in Drums 1951 
In Bulk In Drums In Bulk In Drums 
Im Total Total 
Piculs Piculs Piculs Piculs Piculs Piculs 
South China -» 128,503 191,104 319,607 ~-= — — 
North China ...... 16,161 63,271 79,432 —= — — 
— 1,350 1,350 — 
Indochina ........ — 218 218 — — ome 
United Kingdom .. — — -—- 183,104 5,544 188,648 
Australia ........ — — — — 25,731 25,731 
South Africa — — 3,975 5,913 9,888 
— 8,804 4,659 13,463 
Netherlands ...... 63,393 3,193 66,586 
Other Countries — — 10,311 49,427 59,738 
144,664 255,943 400,607 315,359 114,629 429,988 


— 


ae Supplies 

td., 

7, Cambridge 
Avenue, 

Ki'burn. 


London N.W.6, 
England. 


Jay Brothers Ltd., 
59, Hatton Gardens, 
London E.C.i, 
England. 


Ben Ade Mefun & 
Sons, 

P.O. Box 144, 

Agezge Town, 

Nigeria. 

Quadre Brothers, 

18, Ojo-Giwa 
Street, 

Lagos, Nigeria. 


Warwick 
Merchandising Co., 
72, Gould Road, 
Twickenham, 
Middlesex, England. 


Knowles & Foster, 
27, Old Broad Street, 
London E.C.2, 
England. 


E. Strier. 
Vejle den, 
Kiddesvej, 21, 
Denmark. 


Ally & Co., 
32-33 New Forbes 
Building, 
Bunder Road, 
Aarachi—2. 
Pakistan. 


Nasir Salim & Co., 
70, P.M.A. Building, 
Nicol Road, 
Karachi—2, 
Fukhistan. 


Charles L. Prasher, 
29, Ellaby Road, 
Rainhill, 

Liverpoo!, England. 


S. Guiterman & 
Co., Ltd., 
87, Soho Square, 
London W.1, 
England. 


Gordon Hesketh, 


24, Goodge Street, 
London W.1, 


‘England. 


The H. & H. 
Trading Co., 

44, Knightland Road, 

London E.5, 

England. 


A. Levy & Co., 
Hermann-Gehn- 
Weg, 
Hamburg 13, 
Germany. 


Norvil Produce Ltd., 
123, Tooley Street, 
London S.E.1, 
England. 


R. J. Mundy, Esqa., 
57, Howsman Road, 
London S.W.13, 
England. 


Orlton West, 

34, Station Street, 
Sittingbourne, 
Kent, England. 


Leonard Hamilton 
Ltd 


8, Fisher Street, 
Southampton Row, 
London W.C.1, 
England. 


Chas. Page & Co., 

Ltd., 

62, Grosvenor 
Gardens, 

Victoria, 

London S’YW.1, 

England. 


April 10 
Wish to import 
Feathers. 
Wish to import 


Meta] Watch Straps. 


Wish to imiport 
general merchandise. 


Wish to import 
Radios, Socks, Hand- 
kerchiefs, Glassware, 
Piecegoods, Clocks, 
Watches & Hurricane 
Lanterns. 


Wish to import Toys 
and Fancy Goods. 


Wish to import 
Spices, particularly 
Chinese Cassia. 

Wish to import 


Filet goods, Laces, 
Textiles and Table- 


cloths (cotton and 
silk) 
Wish to import 


general merchandise. 


Wish to import Tex- 
tiles, Yarn,. Glass, 
Glassware, Lamps, 
Torches, Batteries, 
Raw Rubber & Cot- 
ton Yarn. 


Wish to import 
Paint ingredients. 


Wish to import Toys 
and fancy goods. 


Wish to import 
Toothbrushes. 

Wish to import 
Shirts. 


Wish to import Chin- 
ese Bristles. 


Wish to import China 
produce and general 
merchandise. 


Wish to import Silk. 


Wish to import Rub- 
ber Bands & Torches, 


Wish to import Shop- 
ping Baskets. 


Wish to import Oil 
Cakes, Oil Seed 
Meals, and Cereals. 
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FINANCIAL REPORTS 


HONGKONG COMPANY REPORTS 


THE STAR FERRY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


At the 50th annual general meeting of the . 


Star Ferry Co., Ltd., held last week it was 
reported that good progress had been made in 
the plans for the new Star Ferry piers. Profit 
for the year amounted to $1,138,581 and a 
dividend of $9, the same as for the previous year, 
tax free was declared. Issued and subscribed 
capita] stands at 80,000 fully paid $10 shares. 


In his address the Chairman gave details of 
the progress being made by the HK Publio 
Works Department in collaboration with the 
Company in regard to the design of the new 
piers and it was hoped soon to reach mutual 
agreement, after which the construction of a 
new ferry boat would be commenced. At pre- 
sent the fleet consists of six vessels, but with 
the exception of the Electric Star all machinery 
is over 20 years old. 


A total of 134,000 single crossings had been 
recorded for the year with 3% minute service 
maintained during peak traffic. During the year 
the Company carried a total of just under 3% 
million passengers. Although this was half a 
million less than the total for the previous 
year, the daily average was still 104,000 persons 
and one day 138,000 were carried. As_ the 
Chairman pointed out, this achievement without 
any accident either to vessels or passengers, 
reflects great credit on the coxwains, crews, 
and pier staff for their loyal and efficient work 
throughout the year. 


Turning to the Accounts the Chairman pointed 
out, “You will note a drop of just over two 
lakhs in the balance of Working Account which, 
as stated in the report, is due to increases 
in the cost of fuel and of maintenance repairs. 

am afraid we must expect further increases 
to these items. 


“The Profit and Loss Account contains our 
first payment, of Royalty on the basis of 25% 


of the net profits while the comparative figures 
have been amended to show the actual payments 
made to Government for Royalty and Pier 
Rents in respect of the year 1950. When our 
last Statement of Accounts was presented these 
payments had not been agreed but were provided 
for in Contingencies Account in the amount of 
$940,000. The subsequent settlement entailed 
payments of $600,000 for Royalty and $168,000 
for Pier Rents. This left a balance in hand 
of $172,000 which has been. re-credited in the 
Appropriation Account. In that Account the 
total to be dealt with is $1,633,567. 


“Your Directors recommend the .payment of 
the same dividend as last year at $9 per share 
free of tax, absorbing 720,000 and a transfer 
to Reconstruction Reserve of $600,000. The 
necessity for this transfer is obvious and brings 
this Reserve up to $2,851,000. Provision for 
Corporation Profits Tax necessitates the modest 
sum of $35,000 and there is a balance in hand 
of $124,000 brought forward from last year. 
Provision had then to be made for the total 
possible liability due to the indeterminate posi- 
tion in regard to Royalty payments. 


“In the Balance Sheet few items require special 
mention. Accounts Receivable have all 
settled. Our Share investments appreciated in 
value considerably during the year and show a 
profit over cost of $280,000. The cash position 
is satisfactory. On the other side there is only 
one item which I should like to explain. The 
total of Accounts Payable is much higher than 
usual but this includes the Royalty amounting 
to $400,631 which has since been paid.”’ 


HONGKONG AND YAUMATI FERRY 
COMPANY, LTD. 


A net profit of $5,007,606 resulted from the 
past year’s working of the Hongkong & Yaumati 
Ferry Company, Ltd. This was disclosed at the 
24th annual meeting of the Company held 
last week. At the same time it was shown that 


the Company’s expenditure during the year on | 


H. Po'lak, Ltd., Wish to import Cot- 


Finsbury Pavement ton Cloths 
House, 
120 Moorgate, 
London E.C. 2, 
Englana. 
F. Levy & Co., Ltd., Wish to import Toys 


24-26 Tabernacle and Fancy goods. 


Street. 
London E.C.2, 
England. 
Joseph Lang & Co., Wish to import 
Glass 
Bath House, 
57-60 Holborn 
Viaduct, 
London E.C.1, 
Eng and. 
“Adimar’, Wish to import 
26, Brixton Road, Torches and light in- 
London, S.W.9, dustrial products. 


England. 

B. Adler Ltd., 
Finsbury Court, 
111, Finsbury 


Wish to Import Hog 
‘and Boar Bristles. 


Pavement, 

London E.C.2, 

England. 

A. T. Bowden & Wish to export 
Co., Ltd., Civilian & Military 

84, Duke Street, Clothing. 

London 

England. 

Industrial Specialty Wish to export 
Ce. Forgings, Ball Bear- 

18, Buckingham ings, Nuts and Bolts. 
ate, etc. 

London, S.W.1, 

England. 

Exmmaness Trading Wish to export 
Co., Ltd., Brass, Steel & Alvu- 

99 Fulham Road, minium. 

London S.W.3, 

England. 

Bateman Ophthalmic Wish to export 
Supplies, Plastic spectacle 

43, Devonshire Road, frames. 


Bexhill-on-Sea, 
England. 


Estelle Kelway Wish to export 
Service, Handbags, Jewellery 

281, Regent Street, and clothes. 

London Ww.i, 

England. 

Iraco Ltd., Wish to export 

184, Strand, Tinplate. 

London Ww. C. 2, 

England. 

United Services Wish to export 
Mfg., Co., Cigarettes. 

19-23 Jronmonger 
Row, 

Old Street, 

London E. C. 

England. 

Hadfield & Turner, Wish to export 

258, Grand Buildings, Chemicals. 

Trafalgar 

London W.C.2 

England. 

A. T. Bowden & Wish to export 
Co., Ltd. Hides. 

84, Duke Street, 

London Ww.i, 

England. 

Guy J. Louie, Wish to import 

P.O. Box 363, Brocaded Silks, 

Evanston, Satins Tapestry 

Illinois, U.S.A Satins, etc. Manu- 


facturers only. 


Wish to import Pic- 
nic Baskets and Fish- 
ing Creels. 


Biddle Purchasing 
Co 


P.O. Box 743, 
Chureh St. Station, 
New York, 8, N.Y., 


U.S.A 

Internationa! Wish to import wild 
Fertilizer & live animals, such as: 
Chemical mammals, birds, rep- 
Corporation, tiles etc. 


39, Broadway, 
New York, 6, N.Y., 
U.S.A. 


new construction amounted to $5,680,000 and 
was the heaviest in the Company’s history. 


An interim dividend of $2.00 (net) per share 
on 336,000 shares was declared on November 
8, 1951, absorbing $672,000 and the Directors 
now recommended the payment of a final divi- 
dend on 7,500 Preferentia] Shares $2.50 (net) 
per share absorbing $18,750 and 328,500 Ordinary 
shares $2 (net) per share absorbing $657,000 
making a total of $675,750. 


In the course of his statement the Chairman 
told shareholders that five new ferry vessels 
have been ordered from the United Kingdom and 
a number of parts had already reached the 
Colony. Four new vessels, two of which were 
built by the Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co. 
and two motor passenger ferry vessels built 
by the Hongkong Shipyard Ltd. had 
obtained during the year. In June or 
the Company expects to launch a new 
double-end diesel driven ferry which is now 
poarins completion at the Hongkong Shipyard 


In pointing out some traffic problems the 
Chairman. said ‘The Western District Ferry 
Service has shown a slight improvement, but 
only slight. It serves one of the congested 
areas in the Colony and although the Sham- 
shuipo terminal handles more than 20 niillion 
passengers a year, it is only served by ten 
buses to the hour as against some 130 buses 
to the hour on a service carrying 38 million. 
The Mongkok Terminal which handles more 
than 15 million passengers a year, has no 
public bus services whatsoever. 


“It is hoped that the number of urban buses 
operating from the Jordan Road Ferry Terminal 
which handles more than 32 million passengers 
a year wil] be increased so as to serve the 
public adequately. 


‘“‘Considerable increase of traffic may be ex- 
pected when the ferry terminals are provided 
with proper bus services. When the public and, 
I think we might say, Government, realise the 
true value of these ferry services, which provide 
cheap and quick services for a very large and 
not too wealthy or voca] section of the com- 
nfunity, doubtless the present state of affairs 
will be remedied.”’ 

Turning to the Balance Sheet, the amount 
to be dealt with totalled $5,035,396 consisting 
of $5,007,606 net profit for the year under re- 
view ; $8,093 Pre-War Unclaimed dividends ; $7,048 
Provision for Pre-War Liabilities and Unclaimed 
Deposits; and $12,648 brought forward from the 
previous year. The following allocations were 
made: Dividends during the year $1,347,750; 
Typhoon & Accident Fund $1,000,000; Reserve 
for New Construction $1,050,000; General Re- 
serve $1,000,000; Taxation & Contingencies Ac- 
count $600,000; Properties Sinking Fund $35,000; 
Carried Forward to new account the sum of 
$2,646.84. 


THE HONGKONG AND KOWLOON 
WHARF & GODOWN CO., LTD. 


A profit of $2,351,173 for 1951 was reported 
by The Hongkong and Kowloon Wharf & Go- 
down Co., Ltd., at the Company’s annual 
general meeting held last week. This figure 
showed a decrease of $899,000 as compared with 
1950. 


In his statement the Chairman pointed out 
that the Company’s operating costs were ap- 
proximately six times greater than in 1941 and 
the Directors were seriously considering the 
imposition of a surcharge on storage rates; for 
the time being however there was no inten- 
tion of increasing cargo handling charges. 

The restrictions on trade introduced at the 
end of 1950 had an immediate effect on the 
number of vessels entering the Port. During 
the earlier part of the year tonnage handled 
was maintained at a satisfactory level. Later 
these figures declined and the final total for 
the year was 740 vessels discharging 901,485 
tons of cargo as compared with 922 ships in 
1950 discharging 1,019,157 tons of cargo. Cargo 
movement in the Port is at a very low level 
and the Chairman expressed fear that the posi- 
tion may get worse before it gets better. 

As regards construction, the Chairman stated 
that the reconstruction of No. 5 Wharf was 
proceeding satisfactorily. A new dangerous 
goods godown has been built at Yaumati, while 
the Company’s timber storage facilities have 
been extended by the installation of a supple- 
mentary timber yard at Laichikok. Eleven new 
craft were added to the lighter fleet during the 
past year, raising the total strength of the 
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fleet to 86 craft as compared with the pre-war 
number of 120. The total carrying capacity 
has, however, reached the pre-war level of 9,000 
tons. 


When dealing with the existing storage rates, 
the Chairman said that ever since trade was 
resumed in 1945 storage rates have been main- 
tained at the figure originally introduced in 
that year, despite increased operating costs. 
Operating costs in general to-day are ap- 
proximately six times what they were in 1941 
and while the Company still adheres to the 
policy followed of keeping rates in this Port 
down to a minimum commensurate with effi- 
ciency, it is obvious that such a discrepancy 
in the rates calls for adjustment. 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, the Chairman 
stated that the Company’s profits on working 
were reduced by $1,274,300 or 28%. During the 
year the Company disposed of its investment 
holding at a fair profit but the balance of the 
Profit and Loss Account compared with last 
year shows a decrease of $899,000. Balance 
carried to Appropriation Account stands at 
$2,351,173 making a total of $2,874,140 available 
for allocation. ‘‘Your Directors propose,” stated 
the Chairman, “to pay the same dividend as 
last year, that is $12 per share free of tax. 
but this payment results in a reduced carry 
forward although no transfer has been made 
to General Reserve which stands at the sub- 
stantial figure of $5,000,000; and I must again 
emphasise that trade prospects are not good and 
may result in a serious drop in earnings during 
the current year. 


In the Balance Sheet there are a few items 
on which I wish to comment. In the Fixed 
Assets $309,000 was expended on No. 5 Wharf 
and $314,000 on six new lighters completed 
during the financial] year: I have mentioned 
these items already. The expenditure on rail- 
ways and rolling stock included the new crane 
track at our Laichikok property and the new 
cargo truck tracks for the completed portion 
of No. 5 Wharf. Two launches, the Choi 
Cheuk and the Stork, were fitted with new 
engines at a cost of $75,100 to comply with 
new engines at a cost of $75,100 to comply 
with new Port Regulations. These were the 
main iterts of capital expenditure. 


Our cash position showed improvement due 
to the realisation of our investments.’ 


NEW COMPANIES IN HONGKONG 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated in Hongkong during the week 
ended March 29, 1952:— 


P. Laroche and Company, (Hongkong) Limited, 
Export and Import nmrerchants, general traders, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, $100,000; Registered 
Office, 601/6, Marina House, Victoria, Hongkong ; 
Subscribers—P. A. Laroche, 2 Forfar Road, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Moise Bernheim, 144 rue de 
Courcelles, Paris, 17e, France, Merchant; 
Maurice Bernheim, 75 Avenue Kleber, Paris, 
France, Merchant; Eugene Bernheim, 144 rue de 
Courcelles, Paris, 17e, France, Merchant. 


The Fook Hing Cheung Company, Limited, 
Ironmongers and dealers in hardware and metal 
ware; Nominal Capital, $1,000,000; Registered 
Office, 273, Reclamation Street, ground floor, 
Kowloon; Subscribers—Tang Yat Nam, 273 Re- 
clamation Street, 3rd floor, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Ho Kwan Cheung, 274 Reclamation Street, Ist 


floor, Kowloon, Merchant. 
Frieder Films South China Limited, Motion 
picture and_ television producers, cinemato- 


graphers, etc.; Nominal Capital, $1,000; Regis- 


tered Office, 7, Pedder Building, Ist floor, Vic- 
toria, Hongkong; Subscribers—A. S. Ross, 4 
Chun Fai Terrace, Causeway Bay, Hongkong, 


Solicitor; J. S. A. Curreem, Prince’s Building, 
Hongkong, Solicitor’s Chief Clerk. 


The World-Light Manufactory, Limited, Iron- 


mongery, manufacturers of hurricane lanterns, 
flashlights, torches, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
$3,000,000 ; Registered Office, 23, Bedford 


Road, Kowloon; Subscribers—Lai Pak Man, 70 
Fuk Wa Street, 2nd floor, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Lai King Yan, 26 Shun Ning Road, 2nd floor, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Liu Yun Sang, 23 Caine 
Road, Ist floor, Hongkong, Merchant; Tse Wai 
Ting, 40 Village Road, Wongneichong, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Sze-Yuen Chung, 6 Flower Market 
Road, 3rd floor, Kowloon, Chartered Mechanical 
Engineer. 

Gray Brothers, Limited, Export and import 
merchants, general traders, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, $2,000,000; Registered Office, China 
Emporium Building, 4th floor, Queen’s Road 
Central, Victoria, E’ongkong; Subscribers— 
Charles George Gray, 25 South Bay Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Frank Dominic Gray, Para- 
mount Hotel, Hongkong, Merchant. 


China Bristles & Produce Company Limited, 
Importers, exporters, manufacturers, etc.; No- 
minal Capital, $1,000,000; Registered Office, 
62, French Bank Building, Queen’s Road Central, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—George Kun- 
reuther, 8 Tak Shing Street, Kowloon, Merchant ; 
James P. Kung, 120 Argyle Street, Kowloon, 
Merchant. 


HONGKONG STOCK 
EXCHANGE IN MARCH 


The Market in March in sympathy with the 
genera] trend of business showed a decline in 
turnover, and prices slight recessions, due to 
lack of interest rather than weakness. Prices 
at lower levels were well maintained. Business 
reported during March: $12,385,661. Business 
reported in 1951: $140,671,899. Business in Jan- 
uary to March 1952: $55,866,281. Business re- 
ported March, 1951: $6,297,191. 


Business done during March:— 


Qty. of 

Shares 
$22,000 
H.K. Govt. 3%°% Loan (1948) $75,000 
North Point Wharves 3,000 
Sh. & Hongkew Wharf 40 
6,450 
1,700 
18,055 
22,864 
800 
33,692 
50,045 


April 10 


2,310 
China Entertainment ................ 4E0 
Constructions (F. Pd) 28,800 
Rubber Shares :— 
825 
5,000 
Consolidated Rubber .................. 6,000 
Dominion Rubber ............. 6,000 
3,000 
61,222 
5,000 
1,450 
7,000 
HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 
Closing quotations of last week :— 
H.K. GOVT. LOANS 
961, 
BANKS 
INSURANCES 

Chima Underwriters 4.70 


DOCKS, WHARVES, GODOWNS, ETC. 


North Point Wharves.............. 614 
Sh. Homgkew .... — 
11% 
LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
15.10 
100 
8.20 
15% 
INDUSTRIALS 
STORES &c. 
L Crawfords 32 
MISCELLANEOUS 
China Entertainments ...... aces 15.60 
Yangtsze Finance ........ 10 
COTTONS 
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THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 


(REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS OF 1862 TO 1890, ON 2ND DECEMBER, 1892) 


F'| Capital and General Reserves ... ... 1,500,000 


Agents in New York: Chase National Bank of the City of 
New York, Bank of Montreal, 64, Wall Street 


Branches & Agencies: 


INDIA whee inne BURMA MALAYAN FEDERATION HONG KONG 

r Rangoon Kuala Lumpur JAPAN 

Chittagong Tokyo 

Calcutta CEYLON MAURITIUS Kuala Trengganu Osaka 

riowrah Colombo Pp Loui Penang CHINA 

Delhi Galle ort Louis Kota Bharu Shang 

Kandy Ipoh SIAM 
Madras Jaffna SINGAPORE Kuala Lipis Bangkok 


D. BENSON, Manager, Hong Kong. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN BY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


ESTABLISHED 184] 


GILMAN € COMPANY LTD. 


@ MERCHANTS 
@ SHIPPING AND’ INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: GILMAN HONG KONG. 


* 


KIAN GWAN CO. (CHINA) 


HONG KONG & SHANGHAI! BANK BUILDING 
HONG KONG. 
Cable-address: JAVASUGAR or KIANGWAN Telephones: 21817, 27466, 27477 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES :— 


LTD. 


IMPORTS EXPORTS BRANCHES 
Sugar Hongkong Industrial Products: Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton 
Flour Enamelware ASSOCIATED COMPANIES: 
Cotton: Yarn Cotton knitted goods 
Gunnies ndonesia 
Sandalwood Sewing threads Japan 
Industrial Chemicals Matches Malaya 
Dyestuffs Rubber & Leather Footwear Thailand 
Fertilizers Vacuum Flasks India 


Metals & Hardware United Kingdom 


Paper ect. United States of America 
Sundries China Produce Australia 


ESN 
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IMPORT & EXPORT 


q HZAD OFFICE: COPENHAGEN, 


TELS.. 
CABLES: ORIENT. | 


Teluk Anson Sydney Port Elizabeth 


Melbourne 


Other territories covered through 
Agents and Associated Companies. 


THE EAST ASIATIC 


QUEENS BUILDING, 229 FLOOR. HONGKONG, 


 POBOX 835. 
Branches 

London Bangkok San Francisco 
Hamburg Saigon New York 
Madras Manila Havana 
Bombay Cebu Seattle 
Calcutta Tabaco Vancouver 
Karachi Davao Montreal 
Rangoon Canton Mexico City 
Singapore Shanghai Sao Paulo 
Kuala Lumpur Hankow Santos 
Malacca Tsingtao Recife 
Seramban Tientsin Buenos Aires 
Klang Harbin Durban 
Penang Dairen Cape Town 
Ipoh Tokyo Johannesburg 


Gibb, Livingston & Company, Limited. 


Established 1836. 
P. & O. Building, Hong Kong. Tel. Add: “GIBB” 


IMPORTS (General) 


TEXTILES & YARNS OF ALL CLASSES, COAL, TIM- 
BER INCLUDING HARDBOARDS, METALS & LIGHT 
MACHINERY, RUBBER, CHEMICALS & DYES, LINSEED 
OILS & VARNISHES, PAINTS, FOODSTUFFS & PRO- 
DUCE, SUNDRIES. 


WINES & SPIRITS: 


TENNENT’S BEER 
SCOTTISH CREAM WHISKY 
COURVOISIER COGNAC 


EXPORTS 


OHINA PRODUCE, COTTON PIECEGOODS, MADE UP | 
GARMENTS, RUBBER FOOTWEAR, EGG PRODUCTS, 
HOG CASINGS, ESSENTIAL OILS, GINGER, MANUFAC.- 
TURED GOODS, TEA. 


SHIPPING: 
BURNS, PHILIP LINE 


INSURANCE: 


PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Agents for 


COLONY OF BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 
BRITISH PHOSPHATE COMMISSIONERS. 


« WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED * 
701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 
FINANCE 
SHIPPING 
SHIPBUILDIN 
SALVAGE + 
REAL ESTATE * 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING # 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
HONG KONG LONDON JAPAN’ SHANGHAI 


KEK KKK KKK KKK 


World-wide coverage through one channel 
\ 
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DODWELL @ CO., LTD. 


Founded 1858 
BARBER LINE 
FROM U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS 


via JAPAN 
“RU Loading Hongkong 20th Apr. 
m.v. “FERNHILUL” .... .... 5th May 
m.v. “TALLEYRAND” .... = 20th May 
m.v. “TANCRED” .... .... June EXECUTORS 
Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- AND 
ment cargo to South American and West African Porte. TRUSTEE S 
FOR THE 
AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE COLONY 
AN T 
Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji D THE 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY FAR E A Ss T 


& BRISBANE — 

TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, & MBLBOURNE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
via RABAUL 
Loading Hongkong 26th April HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
Trust Corporation of 
STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY ss 

PACIFIC SERVICE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE HONG KONG 


SEATTLE & PORTLAND 
s.s. “WASHINGTON” 
Loads for Vancouver, Seattle 3rd May 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 
FOR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, BOMBAY, KARACHI, 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESTE, 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 
Commercial Bank, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in China, 1914) 
All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 
B.O.A.C. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS — 
P.A.L. 
3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VOEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


Hongkong Branch: Marina House 


Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 


| CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


| — 
| & 
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LINE 


Managed by 


A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports 


| 


| Next Sailings: 
m/s “NICOLINE MAERSK” .... .... .... April 16 


m/s “SALLY MAERSK” .... .... .... .... May 2 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan 
Special Strongroom Compartments 
Refrigerated Cargo Space 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


m/s “LEXA MAERSK” .... .... .... .... April 18 


m/s “LAURA MABRSK” .... .... .... ..- April 28 
m/s “LEXA MAERSK” .... .... .... .... May 18 


For Freight and Further Particulars 
Please apply to:— 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Agents 
Pedder Building. Tels. 36066-9 


& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 
JAPAN & KOREA 
Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


The Australia China Line 

The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Hong Kong Airways Limited 

Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Ewo Breweries Limited 

Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


AGENTS: 
The Gien Line Limited 
The Royal Mail Lines Limited 
I'he Prince Line Limited 
The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 
The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Atlas Assurance Co., Lid. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 


JARDINE, MATHESON 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION LIMITED. 


| 
Nereis 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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— | 


